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Great Clearance Sale of 
Elegant Holiday Books at Half the Published Price, 
BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 


These books are all elegantly illustrated and bound, are all in perfect condition, 
and are offered at the following prices to close out balances of editions. 


The Greatest Bargains of this Holiday Season. 
Golden Treasury of Artand Song| Through Woodland & Meadow, 





A beautiful fine-art gift book, with 18 And Other Poems. With Sketches 
monotint pages and 34 type pages,| from Nature. By MARIE Low and 


Maup WEstT. 12 full-page colored 
illustrations and 48 monotint and type 
pages. Large 4to, cloth, gilt, $5.00, now 
offered at $2.50. Size of book, Iox 13. 


bound in massive cloth, beautifully | 
stamped gilt edges, $6.00, now offered | 
at $3.00. Size of book, 11 X13. 


A Pathway of Flowers. 
An album for autographs and orig- | One Touch of Nature, 
inal and selected verses, containing 16 | And Other Poems. With monochrome 
color pages and 16 type pages, dec- | illustrations. A treasury of picture 
orated with pen and ink, bound in| and song. Large 4to, 48 pages, cloth. 
cloth, gilt edges, 4to, $2.50, now offered} $3.00, now offered at $1.50. Size of 
at $1.25. Size of book, 8x 10. | book, 9 x 12. 

FOUR BEAUTIFUL MONOTINT BOOKS. Each 16 pages, fully 
illustrated, bound in white, with colored picture on cover, and with 
silk cord and tassel. Size 6x 7. Published at 5oc. each, offered at 25c. 

My Gift and Greeting. Oh! Sweet Content. 
For Friendship’s Sake. All’s Well. 


The Following are for Children. 


Beautifully Printed in Colors. 


Cherry Cheeks and Roses. Round the Hearth. 


Containing 8color pages and 24 By HARRIET M. BENNETT. Contain- 
monotint pages. 4to, $1.00., offered at ing 52 pages of color and monotint, 
50 cts. large 4to, boards, $2.00, offered at $1.00. 


Flolly Bough Series. Fack Frost. 

Six books in box. Each book bound A book for little people. Illustra- 
in colored board cover, cloth back, and tions by Jon peed nll large 4to 
containing 4 full-page color pictures size, 8 color pages, 28 type pages, dec- 
and 8 pages of illustrated type matter. orated with black and white drawings, 
Set, $1.50, offered at 75 cts. 4to, $1.50, offered at 75 cts. 


A Round Robin. Tiny Gem Series. 


By Miss H. M. BENNET?®. With 16 : 
full-page colored illustrations, and 32 A neat box with pretty cover, con- 
pages of monotints and texts, 4to, col- taining 6 little books, each nicely 
ored board cover, cloth back, $2.00, bound with color cover and contain- 
offered at $1.00. ing 4 colored pictures and 8 type and 
process pages. Set, 75c., offered at 38c. 


Blind Man's Buff. A Long Time Ago. 


Colored board cover, cloth back, with 
8 color pages and 24 pages of mono- Colored board cover, cloth back, with 
tints and type matter, $1.50, offered at 8color pages and 24 pages of monotints 
75 cts. and type matter, $1.00, offered at 50cts. 


The opportunity to buy at these low prices remains until each edition is exhausted. Early orders are 
advisable. Any of these books will be sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 West 23d St., New York. 


Complete Catalogue of Books, Calendars, and Christmas Novelties will be mailed free on application. 





“In no way can Americans so effectively inform themselves on the subjects that claim public 
attention from one month to another as by reading the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.” 





IN THE 


North American Review 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND 
THE RIGHT TOPICS, 
BY THE RIGHT MEN, 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. 














. are always those which are uppermost in the public mind 

The Topics —in morals, politics, science, literature, business, finance, 

industrial economy, social and municipal affairs, etc.—in 

short, all subjects on which Americans require and desire to be informed. No 

MAGAZINE FOLLOWS SO CLOSELY FROM MONTH TO MONTH THE COURSE OF PUBLIC 
INTEREST. All subjects are treated of impartially on both sides. 

the world looks for the most authoritative 


The Contrthutors ) 
statements on the subjects of the day. No 


other periodical can point to such a succession of distinguished writers. The list is 
a roll of the people who are making the history, controlling the affairs, and leading 
the opinion of the age, such as Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister of England; Mr. 
Blaine; Signor Crispi, Ex-Prime Minister of Italy; Baron Hirsch; H.R. H. the 
Count of Paris; Cardinal Gibbons; Bishops Potter, Doane, Mallalieu, Foss, etc., etc. 


to the REVIEW are the men and women to whom 


. when these subjects are treated of by these contributors is the 
The Time very time when the subjects are in the public mind—not a 
month or two after people have ceased to think of them. The 
promptness with which the REviEw furnishes its readers with the most authoritative 
information upon the topics of the day is one of its most valuable features. 





COMMENTS OF THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PRESS. 


What are the editors of our monthlies thinking of to 
allow the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW to “draw” all the 
most interesting posmte upon the most interesting ques 
tions ?—The Daily Chronicle, London, England. 


The conductors of our reviews must be careful or they 
will find the ground cut from under their feet by their 
more go-ahead transatlantic rival, the NORTH AMERICAN 
REviEw.—Bath Herald, England. 


The old steady-going character of the English month 
lies has changed ; but it is not yet equal to that of the 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, which is oming increas 
ingly popular in this country.—Kidderminster Shuttle, 
England. 

The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW was started before the 


memory of living man, and it is still regarded as an 
oracle.—The Queen, London, England. 


No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly 
presents the opinions of the leading writers and thinkers 
on all questions of public interest as the NORTH AMERI 
CAN REViEw.—Boston Journal. 


The Norta AMERICAN REVIEW is ahead of any other 
magazine this country has seen in the importance of 
the topics it discusses and the eminence‘of its contrib- 
utors.—Albany Argus. 


The REvIEW constantly offers to the 

ramme of writers and essays that excite the reader and 
gratify the intellectual appetite. In this respect there is 
no other magazine that approaches it.—New York Sun. 


The NortH AMERICAN REVIEW needs but to be men 
tioned to be praised. It is one of the most powerful 
publications of the century, and without doubt one of 
the ablest.—Kansas City Gazette. 


ublic a pro- 








Published Monthly. 50 cents a copy; $5.00 a year. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 East 14th St., New York. 








The Best Literature !! 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE. 


i THREE CAPITAL BOOKS BY EVELYN 
Splendid New Story peti ape FER 
FOR BOYS. 


The Church and te King. 


A tale of England in the days of Henry 
the Eighth. By EVELYN EVERETT- 
GREEN, author of ‘‘Loyal Hearts,”’’ etc. 
8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 
A tale of the days of Henry VIII. 
dealing largely with the religious up- 
heaval of the time. 


The Lord of Dynevor. 


A tale of the times of Edward the First. 
By EVELYN EVERET?®-GREEN, author 
of ‘Loyal Hearts and True,’’ ‘‘The 
Church and the King,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.00. 

A lively romance, dealing chiefly with 
land between the ‘‘regular’’ and the | the ays = downs 4 h noble Welsh 
“secular” clergy during the reign of | Wale Ra aT of the conquest of 
Henry I. Interesting pictures are given acai inca 


of the life of the English people during ln the Wars of the Poses 


the days of this early Norman King. 
y 4 : A story for the young. By EvELYN 
IV - why 
Me / chant ) Childs en. EVERETT-GREEN, author of ‘Loyal 
A story for the young. By ELEANOR oe — gl Peed =e and 
STREDDER, author of ‘‘Alive in the ease ing, _— Sy ere extra, $1.00. 
Jungle,” ‘“Archie’s Find,” “Jack and An interesting story, dealing chiefly 
wee : . with the adventures of Prince Edward, 
his Ostrich,’’ etc. I2mo, cloth extra,|son of Henry VI., and a companion-in- 
80 cents. arms named Paul Stukely. 
A GIFT THAT WILL BE APPRECIATED. 


One of Bartholomew’s Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases. 


ALL REVISED TO THE PRESENT DATE. 

For the Pocket, THE MINIATURE ATLAS, with 128 maps, 25 of which are devoted 
to the United States, $1.25 and $2.00. 

For the School, THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS, with 54 maps, illustrating Political, 
Astronomical and Classical Geography, $1.00. 

For the Office, THE GRAPHIC ATLAS, containing 220 maps. A separate map is 
given of each State and Territory in the United States, $7.50. 

For the Library, THE WORLD AT HOME ATLAS, with 73 maps, 13 of which are 
devoted to the United States, $8.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 





R. M. Ballantyne’s new book, 
The Flot Swamp. 


A romance of Old Albion. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


NEW BOOK BY A. L. O. E. 


The [ron Chain and 
the Golden. 


By A. L. O. E., author of ‘‘Driven into 
Exile,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 














A story founded on the struggle in Eng- 

















THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 


33 East 17th Street, Union Square, New York. 








THE Best Books FoR Boys. 


By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C. L., 


With Colored Illustrations in each Vol- Canon of York. I2mo, 
ume. I12mo, uniformly bound in cloth. bound in cloth. 
Price $1.25 each. 


Walks and Talks, Travels 
and Exploits of Two Schoolboys. 


Playhours and Half-Holt- 


days ; or, The Further Experiences of 
Two Schoolboys. 


The Burni R The Last of the Giant Killers ; 
é Durning of ome. or, The Exploits of Sir Jack of Danby 
‘For the thousands of bright boys who Date. 
will never read these stories in the orig- | , : es 
inals, this paraphrase will serve a good Barerock » or, The Island of Pearls. 
purpose of education as well as entertain- | By HENRY NAsH. Illustrated by LANCE- 
ment.’’— Zhe Living Church. | LorSpEED. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


The Girls and I. 4 Story of the Days of 


By Mrs. MoLEsworvTu, author of ‘‘Car- Rachel, Lady Russell. 


rots.’’ Illustrated by LL. L&SLIE| By Mrs. MARSHALL. With eight Illus- 
BROOKE. l6mo. $1.25. trations. I2mo. $1.50. 


Adrift in a Great City. Scenes tn Fairyland ; 


or, Miss Mary’s Visit to the Court of Fairy 
A Story. By M. E. WINCHESTER, author Realm. By the REv. J. C. ATKINSON, 
of ‘‘A Nest of Sparrows.’’ With Illus- 


D.C. L., Canon of York. With about 
trations by G. P. JacomMB-Hoop. 12mo, forty Illustrations by J. C. BROcK. 
cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

USEFUL 


I2mo. Just ready. 
The Beauties of Nature, 


BOOKS. 
The Great World’s Farm. 
And the Wonders of the World We Live 
In. By Sir JoHN LuBpBock, M. P., F. R. 


Some Account of Nature’s Crops and 
“ Y. b How They Are Grown. By SELINA 
S. With numerous Illustrations and Gave, author of ‘“The World’s Lumber 


uniformly 


Price $1.00 each. 


The Story of the lhad. 
The Story of the Odyssey. 
The Greek Comedians. 





full-page Plates. Uniform with ‘‘The Room.’’? With a Preface by G. 5S. 
Pleasures of Life.’? 12mo, cloth gilt, BouLGER, F.L.S. With numerous 
gilt top, $1.50. Illustrations. 12mo. $1.50. 


The Story of the Hills. 


A Book about Mountains, for general 
readers. By REv. H. N. HUTCHINSON, 
B.A., F.G.S., author of ‘‘The Auto- 
biography of the Earth.’’ With nu- of ‘‘Water Babies.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
merous Illustrations. I2mo. $1.50. School edition, 50 cents. 


*. SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS, POSTAGE FREE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Madam How and Lady Why; 


or, First Lessons in Earth Lore for Chil- 
dren. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, author 
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For the Companion. 


HOW DICKON CAME BY HIS NAME. 


A Tale of Christmas in the Olden Time. 
In Foun CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 
Up in the World. 


Save the crackling of flame, and the small sound 
of branches overhead that were swayed a little by 
the draught from the fire on the forest floor, 
Dickon heard nothing while he waited for Andreas 
to finish the matter of which he had been speaking. 

For the rude smithy-bred boy there was little 
meaning in the other’s promise to teach him 
learning. No more meaning was there for 
Dickon in the young scholar’s craving for 
types and a press to begin printing anew. 

But the promise that Andreas would not 
part from him lingered in Dickon’s ears, and 
uplifted his heart as he waited reverentially 
to hear again the gentle, convinced, loving 
accents of the German youth. 

At last Andreas spoke—as if he had not 
paused, and yet with a strange new wailing 
weakness in his voice: 

“And if the saints willed, thus might we 
win our way back to Augsburg. But that 
may never be, for I shall die here, here where 
I ‘lie, and thou wilt turn to wild beast or 
robber when I am gone, and brave, goodly 
Augsburg will press on, leading all men, with 
never a thought of poor little me, dead here 
in the forest.” 

Dickon would have spoken in homely 
protest, but the change on his friend’s face 
scared him todumbness. Not even the flame- 
light could make it ruddy now. In the eyes 
there was a dimined, far-away look which 
chilled Dickon’s blood. 

‘“‘Aye, when I lie forgotten here,’’—the 
thin, saddened voice went on in increasing 
slewness,—‘‘there the old gray walls and 
tiled gables will be, with the storks making 
their nests in the spring, and the convent 
boys singing at daybreak in the streets, and 
the good housewives stopping in the market- 
place on their way home from mass, and the 
smell of new grass and blossoms in the air 

. and when Christmas comes I shall not 
know it... . these eyes shall not look 
again upon the Tannenbaum. Woe! woe!’’ 

“Is that the tree?’’ asked Dickon, some 
impulse to words and action stirring vaguely 
in his frightened heart. 

“Aye,” groaned Andreas, ‘‘the beautiful 
tree with candles blazing on its branches and 
shining gifts.’”” He followed on in a weak 
murmuring of foreign words, seemingly 
without meaning. 

Dickon bent one intent, long glance upon 
this childish, waxen face before him. Then 
he plucked a burning bough from the fire, and 
without a word pushed the bushes aside and 
plunged into the outer darkness of the forest. 

After some time he returned, bearing an 
armful of rushes. He warmed himself for 
a moment, and then, seated so that Andreas 
might not observe his work, began with his 
knife to cut these down into lengths of a 
span, and to strip off all but a winding rim 
of their outer cover. 

Then he hacked with his knife into the | 
frozen boar’s carcass. Cutting out portions of 
white, hard fat, he melted these a little at the 
fire, and then rolled them thinly between his 
palms about the trimmed rushes. This done, he 
flayed off a part of the boar’s skin, scorched off | 
the bristles, rubbed it all with ashes, and spreading | 
it over his sallet, sliced it into a rude semblance | 
of tine thongs. 

Then, still uttering no word, he was gone again, 
once more bearing with him a lighted torch. | 

In front of Andreas, but to one side, as he lay 
in half-trance and utter faintness watching the 
smoke, there rose at two rods’ distance the dark | 
outline of a fir-tree, the lower parts of which were 
hidden by shrubs. | 

Suddenly the sick boy’s gaze was diverted to | 
the dim black cone of this tree, where a reddish 
radiance seemed spreading upward from the | 
tangle underneath. Then a sparkling spot of | 
white light made itself visible high up among the 
dusky branches—then another—and another. At 
last nearly a dozen there were, all brightly glow- 
ing like stars brought near. 

Andreas gazed in languid marvelling at the 





development of this strange thing—as one quietly | 
contemplates miracles in sleep. It seemed but a 
natural part of his dying vision of Augsburg— | 
the Tannenbaum making itself weirdly real before | 
his fading sight. 

The rosy smoke parted to shape a frame for 
this mystic picture in its centre, and Andreas saw 
it all—the twinkling lights, the deep-shadowed 
lines of boughs, the engirdling wreaths of fiery 
vapor—as a part of the dreamland whose thresh- 
old he stood upon. And his heart sang_ softly 
within him at the sight. 

Then all at once he awoke from the dream; for 


| Dickon was standing over him, flushed with a 


rude satisfaction in his work, and saying: 





had been warning sounds, the lads had missed 
them—for their hearts almost stopped beating 
with the shock that now befell. 


half-armor stood in the firelight before their 


frightened gaze. 


Single Copies, Five Cents. 


thumb toward Andreas, ‘“‘who was most foully 
beset by robbers, and is like now to die if he win 


| not help and shelter.”’ 
A violent crushing of the bushes, a chance | 
clank of metal—and two fierce-faced bowmen in | 


‘That shall be as my lord duke willeth,” said 
the soldier. 

As he spoke, the sound of more clanking armor 
fell upon the air. In a moment a half-dozen 


“Stir not—on your lives!’’ cried one of these | mailed men stood at the entrance to the copse, 


. . | 
strange intruders, with the cold menace of a) 
“What mummery | 


pole-axe in his mailed hand. 
is this ?”’ 

Somehow it dawned upon Dickon’s conscious- 
ness that these warlike men, for all their terrifying 
mien, were as much frightened in their way as he 
was. This perception came doubtless from the 


“What Mummery is this ? 


“Gifts had I none to hang, Andreas, save it 
were the bottle and what is left of the cheese. | 
Look your fill at it, for boar’s fat never yet was 
tallow, and the rushes are short-lived.” 

The dream mists cleared from the German 
boy's brain. 

“Oh, it is thine!’’ he faintly murmured, in 
reviving comprehension. ‘Thou hast made it— 
for me!”’ 

Dickon glanced out to where, in his eyes, some 
sorry dips guttered for a brief space on a tree-top. 
More than one of the lights was already flickering 
to collapse in the breeze. 

“You said you never would see one again,”’ he 
urged, triumphantly. ‘‘Belike your speech about 
dying was no whit truer.’’ 

Andreas had no further words, but lifted his 
hand weakly upward, and Dickon knelt down and 
took it in his own hard palms. 

Thus the two boys kept silence for a period— 
silence which spoke many things to both—and 
looked at the little rush-dips fluttering on the 
boughs against the curtain of black night. 

Of a sudden, the stillness which had tenderly 
enwrapped them was roughly broken. If there 





lessons of a life spent with bold soldiers who yet 
trembled at sight of a will o’ the wisp. He kept 
his jaw from knocking together with an effort, 
and asked as if at his ease: 

‘‘What mean you, good sir? 
is here.”’ 

“There! there!*’ shouted the other man-at- 
arms, pointing with his spear to where the rush- 
lights—or what remained of them — twinkled 
fitfully in the tree. 

“Oh, that,”’ said Dickon, with nonchalance. 
“It is a trick of foreign parts, made by me to 
gladden the heart of this poor lad, my master, 
who lies here sore stricken with sickness. Wist 
you not it is Christmas? This is our Tonnybow, 
meet for such a time.”’ 

The two men looked sharply at the boys, and 
then, after a murmured consultation, one turned 
on his heel and disappeared. The other, espying 
the leathern bottle, grew friendlier, and lifted it to 
his lips by an undivided motion from the ground. 


No mumme ry 


Then he said, drawing nearer to the blaze and | 


heaving a long, comforted breath : 
‘*Whose man art thou ?”’ 
“This is my master,”’ replied Dickon, with his 


gazing in with curious glances. 

Behind them were men with flaring torches, 
and in their front was the stately figure of a 
young knight, tall and proudly poised. A red 
cloak and fur tippet were cast over his shining 
corselet. 

This young man had a broad brow under his 
hanging hair, and grave, piercing eyes, which 
passed over Dickon as mere clay, and fastened 
a shrewd gaze on the lad in velvet. 

“It is the German gift-tree,”’ he said to 
those behind him, whom Dickon saw now to 
be gentles and no common soldiers. ‘1 have 
heard oft of this, but looked not to see it first 
in Shropshire. What do you here ?”’ he asked 
at Dickon, rather than of him, and with such 
a flash of sharp, commanding eyes that the 
lad’s tongue thickened, and he could make 
no answer. 

Andreas it was who spoke, when 
failed Dickon, in a voice firmer than before, 
and lifting himself on his elbow. 

‘He saved my life, my lord,’’ he said. 
“And Iam dying, I think, and this tree the 
good fellow tricked out to please my sick 
fancy. And I pray you, for a dead lad’s 
sake, have a care for him when I am gone.” 

The knight, with the promise of a smile on 
his straight lips, looked from eager, fragile 
Andreas to burly, hang-dog Dickon, and 
back again. 

“Art from the German countries?” he 

“And how here, of all spots under 
the sky ?”” 

‘Tl am Andreas Mayer, from Augsburg,” 
said the lad, ‘‘driven hence by robbers from 
the house of Sir John Camber, who was slain 
along with my good master, Geraldus Han- 
senius.” 

The young knight took a hasty step for- 
ward, and peered down upon the lad. 

‘“Geraldus of the types and press—the 
printer ?’’ he asked, hurriedly. ‘And thou 
art skilled in his craft ?”’ 

“This more my handiwork than 
his,’’ replied Andreas, with a boy’s pride, 
reaching out for the casket containing his 
beloved ‘‘Troilus.”” 

Dickon undid the cover, and handed out 
the volume to the young noble, who took it 
with a swift gesture, and turned over here 
and there a page, bending the book to the 
firelight and uttering exclamations of delight. 
Suddenly he closed the book, and gave it back 
to Dickon to replace in the casket. 

‘I thank thee, Sir Francis,"’ he said to one 
of those behind him. **But for thy wonder 
at the lights in yon tree, we had passed this 
treasure by. Ho there, Poynter! Fashion 
me a litter on the moment, and we will bear 
this lad onward to the abbey as we go. Let 
some one ride on to say I am belated; hasten 
the others.”’ 

Then he took the precious volume from its 
casket once more, and mused upon its pages 

again, and spoke of them to the gentlemen 
closest behind him. Again and again he put 
pointed questions to young Andreas upon the 
method of their making. 

“Thou hast heard of Master 
asked the German boy. 

“Aye, he of Bruges, and I have seen his work. 
Geraldus did as fair.”’ 

“Thou shalt help Caxton, then, to do fairer 
still. He is of Bruges no longer, saints be 
praised, but practises his good craft in his own 
native England now this two months syne at my 
own house in Westminster; and he will fall upon 
thy neck in joy when I do bring thee to him,”’ 

The boy’s eyes sparkled with elation. Forget- 
ting his weakness, he sat upright. 

“I would not be over-bold,”” he said, “but with 
these mine hands have I held proofs for the 
emperor to read from, and there is none of higher 
state in this thy island of a surety. Art thou the 
duke of these parts ?”’ 

‘*Rather a duke who fain would be of all parts,”’ 
the young knight answered, and then smiled to 
note that the quip was lost upon the foreign lad. 
He made a little movement of his hand to signify 


words 


asked. 


is even 


Caxton ?’’ he 
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that he would be no longer unknown, and one of | to undergo any further shortening. Though they 


the others informed the questioner. 


“It is his Grace of Gloster—our good king's ' these later times, the Tambows still bear upon 
brother—who honors you with his princely | their shield the fir-tree and the candles, and right- 


favor.”’ 

Some archers bore in a bed of boughs at this, 
over which the prince, still smiling, spread his 
own red cloak, jewelled collar and all. To 
another he gave the casket with the book. 

“I keep my Christmas at the house of holy St. 
Bernard, down the valley,’’ he said, as the men 
lifted Andreas gently into the litter; and folded 
the royal robe about his slender form. 


| 


“Sobeit | 


do not hold Egswith now, and wear no title in 


fully hold their heads as high as any in all 
Shropshire. Harotp FReEpERIC. 
(The Ena.) 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


AUNT HULDY. 


In the darkness of a late November dawn the 





thou gainest strength there, in warm bed and| wing shook the top of Doctor Willard’s buggy 


cheerful care, shalt ride to London with me.” 


until its joints were threatened with dislocation. | 


So, as he turned upon his heel, the torch-bearers | He heard the clap, clap of his horse’s hoofs, and | 


spread themselves forth to light his way; and 
after him, with much rattling of iron, arms and 
armor, the knights and the men with the litter 
pushed their way. 

Dickon stood by the declining fire, awed and 
struck dumb with what had come to pass. The 
brother of the king! They were bearing Andreas 
away, and he was left under the black winter sky 
with his crossbow and frozen boar and empty 
bottle, desolate and alone. 

He stared stupidly at the dancing torchlights 
on the armor of the passing group, with a dull 
ache in his breast. 

Then suddenly he heard the shrill voice of 
Andreas crying, ‘“‘Dickon! My Dickon!”’ 

Dickon ran headlong forward, and stood boldly 
beside the litter, which for the moment was halted 
in its progress. When the prince turned to look 
back, the smith’s son faced even this mighty 
glance upright, and with his chin in the air. If 
the wrath of kings’ brothers killed, then he 
would at least die beside Andreas. 

‘‘What to-do is this?’’ Richard of Gloster 
asked, with a bending of his brows upon the 
peasant lad. 

The prince had stopped, and with him all his 
cortége. Above him flickered in its final stage 
the last of the rushlights on the tree. Now that 
he stood cloakless, one of his shoulders was 
revealed higher than the other. 

‘‘He saved my poor life, your Highness,”’ spoke 
Andreas swiftly from his couch. ‘He came to 
Camber Dane along with the robber band, but in 
the pillage he bore no part. And with his own 
hands slew he two villains who would have run 
me down, and bore me through the forest here, 
and got food and drink and fire for me, and 
guarded my ‘Troilus’ there from loss and —”’ 

‘©Whose man art thou, boy ?” the prince broke 
in. 

‘I was Sir Watty Curdle’s man,’’ Dickon made 
answer, with a stumbling tongue, but bold enough 
mien. ‘But that I will be no more, but rather 
die here first.” 

“Why, Sir Watty hath outstripped thee in ¢hat 
race. I set his head up on a pole in Craven 
market-place this morning, and Egswith hath the 
king’s men in it to keep for once an honest 
Christmas,’’ said the prince, smiling grimly. 
‘““What name hast thou ?"’ 

. *No other name save Dickon.”’ 

‘“‘Why, then, for all this doughty strife and 
brave work shalt have another atop of it,’’ the 
prince said, his shrewd, shapely young face 
melting intoa kindly softness. ‘Art a good lad 
to be thus sued for.”’ 

He cast his swift glance about in instant search 
for some fit surname, and his eye caught the 
struggling taper-light upon the bough above him. 

“Thou shalt be Dickon of the Tannenbaum,” 
he called out, so that each might hear, ‘‘and wear 
my boar’s head in exchange for that other thou 
didst slay, and hold thyself my man.” 

Then the torches moved on again, and behind 
them, in their dancing shadows through the 
wintry wood, the prince and knights and litter 
passed; and Dickon followed to the highroad, 
where horses and five-score men-at-arms were 
waiting, and so to the abbey before ever midnight 
struck. 


Seven years afterward, on bloody Bosworth | 
| Out so early in the morning?” 


field, when King Richard hewed his despairing 
way through the ring of steel which engirdled 
the pretender Richmond, and fell there dead, 
another Richard rode hotly at his heels, and like 
him, was stricken to the earth.. 

But life was left in this second, and for the 
madness of his bravery it was spared. After he 
had lain a time 
in Leicester Ab- 
bey, to be cured 
of his wounds, 
he went to Lon- 
don, where Hen- 
ry now was king 
instead. It was 
our Dickon. 

The aged Mas- 
ter Caxton and 
Andreas Mayer, 
his right hand 
now, stood Dick - 
on’s friends at 
court, and it 
came in time to pass that he died Sir Richard 
Tannibow, for sc the English tongue framed the 
strange foreign word Tannenbaum. Of the 
properties he left behind the chief was the domain 
of Egswith, where once he had been the lowliest 
of hinds. 

In after ages the name of the family still 
further changed to Tambow; but it is not likely 

















heaved a sigh of gratitude that they were still in 
the road, which he could not have distinguished 
by sight in the darkness. 

He was cold, tired, hungry and cross. 

“Confound these roads!’ he muttered, as the 
buggy gave a lurch over an especially rough 
“thank-ye-marm.” ‘Why can’t they mend them? 
I thought I was over the embankment this time, 
sure! Whoa, Peter! Steady, boy! But that’s just 
the way with these people here—to let everything 
slide. 

“They wouldn’t care for such a little thing as a 
broken neck,” he went on. “They’d say, ‘Waal, 
now! But ’twa’n’t the fault of the roads. Shudn’t 
’a’ ben a-ridin’ over M’lasses Holler way sech a 
dark night ’thout he had a lant’n to his whipple- 
tree.’ There isn’t an ounce of real sentiment, 
genuine feeling, in the whole tight-fisted lot.” 

Doctor Willard had been but a short time in the 
Connecticut hill-town of Kenfield, and did not 
love the people. After his outburst he drove on in 
silence for some time, thinking of their hard-fisted 
ways. 

The shadows were lifting a little, and a faint 
light began to creep over the shivering world. 
The air was cold and raw, and the lantiscape barely 
discernible through a thick, gray veil of mist. 

Suddenly, at his very side, as though it had risen 
out of the road itself, there loomed a figure, tall 
and gaunt, in black silhouette against the back- 
ground of mist. 

“Whoa, there!” exclaimed Doctor Willard, as 
his horse Peter gave a sudden start. ‘Hulloa, 
stranger! Can’t you step out of the way? Don’t 
you see you are making my horse shy?” 

Out of the dimness a deep voice replied, “Thur’s 
room for you to pass, doctor, an’ thet’s all thet’s 
nec’sary, aintit? If 1 was ter step back any more, 
I'd be a-steppin’ down twenty feet o’ bank, an’ I’m 
scurce ready for a broken neck yit awhile.” 

“Why, Aunt Huldy!” said Doctor Willard. “I 
declare I didn’t know you—can’t make out any- 
thing much in this fog! But what are you doing 


“Lor sakes, man, ’taint so early now!” Aunt 
Huldy replied, in her coarse, masculine tones. 
“See this lant’n? See this axe? Waal, I’ve ben 
a-usin’’em both sence four o’clock—splittin’ rails 
for to fence off my farm. On my way hum now.” 

Doctor Willard gave a sniff of disgust. A 
woman chose to split up her own fence-rails in the 
dead of night 
rather than pay 
aman the paltry 
price for it. Such 
desperate mean- 
ness! 

“Well, I must 
be on my way 
home, too,” he 
managed to say. 
“Good-by, Aunt 
Huldy!” 

She flung back 
an answering 
“Good-by” as 
his horse drew 
him away, and 
then plodded | 
doggedly along the road, her axe over her shoulder, | 
and her lantern swinging by its wire handle from | 
the axe. 

Presently she turned aside and made her way 
through a narrow lane to a small, open space, | 
beyond which stood her low, slant-roofed little 
house. 

The Kenfield folk always maintained that for a | 
single woman Aunt Huldy was “mighty well off.” 





Didn’t she own that house? Didn’t she own that 
little farm? Didn’t it stand to reason that she had 
some money tucked away somewhere, though 
nobody had any idea where, and wasn’t she what 
she herself would have called ‘a maiden geurl,” 
without so much as a chick or a child to care for? 

Yet she would go out in the darkness of an 
autumn morning to split fence-rails! 

As she reached her door and lifted the latch, an 
old cat slipped out from within and rubbed up 
against her, purring loudly. It was the only wel- 
come she ever knew. 

She set her axe in a corner, and divested herself 
of her hat and coat. They were coarse articles of 
apparel, and had never been intended for the use 
of a woman; but Aunt Huldy was so far above the 
height of even a tall woman that ready-made 
garments to suit her stature were not to be had, 
and she found it convenient to resort to certain 
articles of men’s dress. 

From her waist depended a heavy skirt of thick 
homespun, quite innocent of trimming. Upon her 
feet were stout brogans. A sort of indescribable 
bodice, having no fit nor fashion, encased the 
upper portion of her stalwart frame. Her hair 
was thick and gray, and she wore it cropped close 
to her head. 

For the rest, her hands were large and work- 
hardened, and her face strongly marked and mas- 
culine. The only feature that could make the 
faintest pretence to beauty was her eyes, which 
were dark and luminous, and set well back behind 
overhanging brows. 

Aunt Huldy was not regarded with affection by 
the inhabitants of Kenfield. She was blunt and 
outspoken, and would neither gossip herself, nor 
permit others to do so in her presence. She had 


come to Kenfield twenty years ago, but no one | 
and what was worse, the | 


knew from whence, 
people still could not, by the deftest “pumping,” 
find out. 


So they shook their heads dubiously, and let her | 


severely alone. 

Soon after their early morning encounter Doctor 
Willard, from pure curiosity, went to call upon 
her. She admitted him into her kitchen, allowed 
him to seat himself in one of her stiff-backed 
chairs, and replied to his questions promptly, 
though with so few words that a flow of conversa- 
tion was impossible. 

But he learned that she suffered from a rheu- 
matic shoulder, and before he took his departure 
had left her medicine which he declared would 
help her. 

Atone time and another the young doctor showed 
himself more friendly toward the old hermit than 
the other people. Her greetings became more 
cordial, and one day she was drawn into telling 
him that she didn’t work so hard for fun. 

“Though I am sech a strapper, | aintso powerful 
strong. laint young no more. I don’t go out ’n’ 
split rails for amusement, nor I don’t hoe an’ rake 








“T’ve got a favor to ask of you, doctor. Can you 
come to the house and set a bit while I explain 
*bout it? I’m in a bad place, an’ you’re the on’y 
one can help me out.” 

Her anxious eyes pleaded; her trembling hands 
petitioned mutely, while her voice broke with the 
intensity of her feeling, as she repeated her last 
words, ‘An’ you’re thé on’y one can help me out!” 

“Of course I’ll come,” the doctor said. 

When the horse was securely tethered to one of 
the “‘fav’rite trees,”” Doctor Willard made his way 
into the house. Aunt Huldy shut the kitchen door 
carefully behind him. 

He went to the stove and stretched his hands 
above the lids. But no glow of grateful warmth 
greeted the outstretched palms. 

“Your fire’s out, Aunt Huldy. You should keep 
an eye to it this chilly weather. No wonder you 
have rheumatism if you neglect yourself so,” said 
the doctor. 

She gave a sort of low gasp, and then said with 
an effort: 

“IT don’t hev no fire ’thout I’m drawin’ myself a 
cup o’ tea or suthin’. I don’t b’lieve in havin’ the 
place het up. I go ’bout pritty steady all day an’ 
don’t set down long, an’ so I don’t have a chance to 
git real chilly.” 

She kindled a fire for the doctor’s benefit. ““Now 
then,” he said, ‘“‘what did you want to talk to me 
about?” 

Again she gave the queer gasp which seemed to 
be a groan, a sigh and a shudder all in one. When 
she spoke her deep voice was tremulous. 

“°T’s along story, but enough’s said when I tell 
you thet years ago I lived with a sister o’ mine in 
a place called Oakb’ry—consider’ble fur f’m here— 
more Rhode Island way—not so hilly’s this. 

“We lived in the house we was born in, Marg’ret 
and me. I was older’n her, an’ uglier. She was 
reel pritty actin’ an’ pritty appearin’. She alluz 
had a takin’ way with her. 

“Wal, I sorter had the oversight o’ Marg’ret, 
bein’ the oldest, an’ she come to think 1 was awful 
strict, an’ I guess I was. 

“Anyway, she got so’s ’t she didn’t tell me her 
affairs same ’s she used to, an’ fust I knowed she’d 
up an’ run away an’ was mar’ed—mar’ed to as big 1 
| scallawag as ever drawed breath. He left her ’s 
soon ’s her baby was born, an’ then she come home 
to me—poor Marg’ret! I did my best for her, an’ 
tended to the child as good as 1 knew how. 

“But Marg’ret’s strength was broke, an’ she died 
an’ then I—wal, I thought it would be better to sel! 
out an’ come to some place that wasn’t kinder 
e’nnected with her. 

“So I come up here. I lef’ the baby with some 
neighbors that used to know her mother, an’ after 
she got old enough she went to boardin’-school. 1 
never see her sence, an’ now she’s got to be a 
young lady an’ I—Il—don’t specially care to have 
her see me. 

“It’s my own fault, I 








s’pose, for hevin’ had he: 





Aunt Huldy asks a Favor 


an’ spade same’s a man jest ’cause | have a leanin’ 
thet way. Some nights I jest lay down on my bed 
an’ can’t sleep for the ache in my back, an’ my 
head’s like ter split with neuralgy. If I hedn’t got 
to work so hard, I wouldn’t do it.” 

“But, Aunt Huldy,” remonstrated Doctor Willard, 
“here you’ve a nice house and some property out- 
side of that. Seems to me you’re pretty well off. 
*Tisn’t as if you were a widow and had children to 
support. As far as I can see, the only thing that’s 
dependent on vou is your cat, and she’s as fat as 
lard.” 

“H’m!” exclaimed Aunt Huldy. “Waal, I c¢’n 
tell you this much, young man, thet the more I see 
o’ men th’ more I like cats. An’ as to my not bein’ 
a widder,” echoed she, derisively, ‘‘an’ hevin’ no 
one ter support —” 

She stopped suddenly, rose, went to the door, 
opened it and said, ‘“Thur’s your horse barkin’ my 
tree! I wish you’d make him quit. Them trees is 
fav’rites o’ mine.” 

To this delicate invitation to depart the young 
physician promptly responded; but all the way 
home he could not help thinking that he had just 
been on the verge of discovering one of Aunt 
Huldy’s secrets. 

Driving along the road toward “*M’lasses Holler” 
upon a stormy day in December, the doctor was 
met at the entrance of her lane by Aunt Huldy. 
She stood there in all her uncouthness and massive- 
ness, as familiar as ever; but her voice was 
hurried, and the expression of her face was unlike 
any he had seen there before. 


brought up above me; but—I did it for the best. 

“She’s lacked for nothin’—an’ I cale’lated, havin’ 
sp’iled her mother’s life—I’d let her’n alone. So 
she’s never seen me; an’ now she’s keepin’ comp’ny 
with a young man, an’ nobody knows whether he’s 
a scallawag or not. 

“T can’t go an’ find out. I’m afraid she wouldn’t 
wish for it, an’ would kinder feel ugly an’ wish I’d 
’a’ stayed away. But I must know what sort of a 
young man this is she’s wantin’ to marry, ’fore I let 
her do it. 

“Will you,—that’s the favor,—will you go to 
Ila’tferd an’ fin’ out? He comes from Ha’tferd.” 

She paused abruptly, and came and stood beside 
the doctor’s chair, looking down at him with her 
great, anxious eyes. 

“So this is why you have no fire, Aunt Huldy?” 
said the young physician; “and this is why you 
split your own fence-rails, and this is why —” 

“Will yer go ter Ha’tferd?” she interrupted him 
sharply. “I'll pay you for your time an’ fare; you 
sha’n’t be a loser. But I must find out. I owe it to 
her mother—her mother, that I was too strict with.” 
She gave a heavy, dry sob and turned away. 

“To be sure I'll go, Aunt Huldy,” said the doctor, 
in a voice that was a trifle husky. “Just tell me 
where I am to make my inquiries.” 

When Doctor Willard returned from his trip to 
Hartford it was with gratifying accounts for Aunt 
Huldy. 

“I’ve inquired very carefully,” he said, “and on 
l sides I hear only good reports of the young man. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Your niece is undoubtedly doing well. They are 
to be married on the tenth of March. After that 
you can begin to enjoy life, Aunt Huldy. You 
won’t have to economize any more.” 

The months passed, and on the tenth of March 
the skies looked gray and lowering, and the air 
was Wintry and raw. : 

It was well along in the afternoon when Aunt 
Huldy sat down for a few moments of hard-earned 
rest. Her thoughts turned to Daisy, her niece. 
She wondered, as she had wondered many a time 
before, “ef she favored Marg’ret,” and longed, as 
she had longed many a time before, to hold her 
just once to her breast, and tell her how she had 

' 
| 





loved her mother. 

The thought of the girl’s marriage filled her with 
a strange pain; as though what she had never had | 
could be taken from her. She did not consider | 
that now those quarterly allowances, whose bulk 
she was always struggling to swell, need no more 
be sent, that the time of her deliverance from 
grinding want was come. 

She only felt that the last one who had a claim 
upon her was being taken away, and her heart was 
aching with the weight of a new loneliness. 

She lay awake for hours listening to a rising 
wind howling about her roof. But at last she fell 
asleep. 

The blast roared down the chimney and grappled 
with the blinds, and she heard it not. Nor did she 
know that the snow was falling silently, piling up 
its flakes steadily. 

When she awoke the storm was still raging. All 
day the blizzard continued, and all night, and 
through the next day and night. The world 
was an unbroken white plain of snow. 

Aunt Huldy’s little house was quite buried 
in the huge drifts; only its roof and chimney 
peered above them. 

At last the wind sank, and the snow ceased 
falling. Through the muffled air rang out 
the sound of men’s voices in hearty hail to one 
another, as their owners plied the snow- 
shovel perseveringly. Then came the faint 
jingle of sleigh-bells; and so, little by little, 
the world waked to life once more, and Ken- 
field waked with the rest. 

All the morning the men of the place 
worked hard to dig roads and lanes through 
the extraordinary depth of snow. 

It was not until noon that Doctor Willard 
called out: “Aunt Huldy! We must dig out 
Aunt Huldy!” 

It was not until night that a narrow pass 
was cleft through the huge snow-pile that 
sealed her in her prison. Then the doctor 
beat upon her door for admittance. 

As no answer came from within they 
forced their entrance, then stopped aghast 
at the sight of Aunt Huldy. Just within the 
kitchen threshold she lay upon the floor. 

Doctor Willard broke away from the rest, 
flung himself upon his knees beside the pros. 
trate form, and laid his head upon her breast. 

Could she be dead, who was just about to 
have begun to live? After all these years of 
self-denial and sacrifice and pain, was this 
to be her recompense? 

“Her heart is beating still,” said the doctor. 
“Help me to save her! Quick! Some brandy! 

Some snow!” 

They chafed the poor frozen body, and 
poured the restorative between the set lips. But 
though the pulse still beat it was with so feeble a 
throb as to be almost indistinguishable. At last 
came a faint sign of returning life. 

What happened after that may be left for Mrs. 
Dodson, the village gossip at Kenfield, to tell. 
Mrs. Dodson’s cousin, Lowrie Hayes, had come to 
see her, and she ran on thus about the affair: 

“Ye see ’twas most a meracle that the doctor 
brought her to, but he did. He’s a dreadful smart 
young man, that Doctor Willard is. An’ Zephas 
Downs told me that when they come to look around | 
in the house, there wasn’t a stick 0’ wood to make | 
a fire, an’ scarcely a crumb o’ bread! That woman | 
had scrimped herself to that extent to take care 
of that niece! 

“Wal, as it turned out, Doctor Willard he sent 
down to Hartford for that girl, just merried as she 
was, to come up and nuss her Aunt Huldy, and she 
come right up, and a real nice, proper girl she 
turned out to be. Why, there aint nothin’ too 
much for that Daisy Kent to do for her old aunt; 
tends her same ’s if she was her own mother. 

“She’d never known a thing about Aunt Huldy’s 
savin’ and scrimpin’ for her; always supposed she 
was well off, and kind o’ took it to heart that she 
didn’t have her come up and see her. 

“*But now,’ says she the other day to the doctor, 
‘Aunt Huldy’s comin’ down to Hartford to live 
long o’ me and my husband the rest of her days.’ 

“That’s all right an’ proper. But my sakes! 
Won’t Aunt Huldy look queer ’nough in a fashion. 
able settin’-room down to Hartford!” 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
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FRENCH FRUGALITY. 


However moderate the expenses of a student of 
the present time may be, they can hardly reach 
the extremely modest sum which sufficed Jean 
Marmontel, a French poet during the reign of | 
Louis XV., for a year’s schooling. In_ his | 
“Memoirs” he speaks of his school life as follows: 

“I was lodged, as was the custom of the school, | 
with five other scholars at the house of an honest 
mechanic. | 

“My provisions for a week consisted of a large 
loaf of rye bread, a little cheese, a piece of bacon, 
and two or three pounds of beef. My mother had 
added to them a dozen apples. | 

“This was the weekly provision of the best-fed 
scholars of the school. The mistress of the house | 
cooked for us, and for her trouble, her fire, her 
lamp, her beds, her house-room, including even 
the vegetables of her little garden, which she used 
for our soup, each of us gave her twelve pence 
halfpenny a month. 

“Reckoning everything except my clothes, [ cost 
my father between four and five pounds a year. 
Chis was much to him, and an expense of which L 
Was very anxious to see him relieved.” 





Marmontel was for years obliged to practise the 
virtue of frugality. Under these severe conditions 
his talent acted quickly, and he became one of the 
foremost writers of his time. 
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IN THE GRAND CANYON. 


To where, in narrowing light far overhead, 
Arch capping arch and peak to peak is wed, 
ve gaze, and veil our eyes in silent awe, 
As when Jehovah's form the prophet saw. 
Selected. —Lippincott’s. 
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For the Companion. 


ON A CATTLE STEAMER IN A 
STORM. 


By a “*Cow-boy” of the Sea. 


As most people know, American beef cattle are 
now transported alive to foreign ports, largely to 
Liverpool. They are driven aboard the steamships 
from the stock-yards or from barges at Jersey 
City and Weehawken, and from Boston and 
Montreal, too. A narrow, railed gang-plank is 
laid, and the stockmen rush the animals on board. 
They are put in pens, six heads in each pen. 

The pens are separated by strong bars, and a 
space eight feet long by two feet and a half wide 
is allowed to each steer. 

They are packed closely, so that they shall not 
sway and fall in rough weather. If more than a 








Do you take yourselves for first cabin passengers, 
or cattlemen, which? Hey? Up with you, and 
help water the steers!” 

The steamer was pitching like a porpoise, and 
rolling, too. We didn’t stir. I really thought I | 
couldn’t. 

That boss watched us a minute; then he made a | 
grab first at one and then at another, and hauled 
us out of the bunks. Then he shook and cuffed us. 
“I'll put life into you!” said he. 

Rather than be killed, we crawled up the forward 
ladder after him, took the buckets he handed us, 
and then tried to dip up water from the barrels 
and give it to the stock. 

But we could not stand, and over and over again 
we fell down in the slush. When the boss saw one 
of us go down, the burly brute would kick us with 
his sea boot. 

I was so dizzy that cattle and pens were a whirl 
of horns, noses and new joists before my eyes. | 
The noise they made, moaning when the ship 
rolled,—for the steers were sick, too,—and the 
dismal whistle of the wind through the wire 
rigging overhead, sound in my ears still some- 
times. 

It was, as I have said, heavy weather. The wind 
blew a gale. There was a thick fog, and the 
steamer’s whistle was going at intervals. Great 
seas broke aboard at the bows when the vessel 
pitched, and the water washed back along the 
deck. 

The pens farthest forward were flooded, and the 
cattle were miserably wet. 

After an hour or two we stumbled below again, 


Rushing the Cattle Overboard. 


half-dozen are put in one pen, they sway together | 
when the ship pitches, crowd one another badly, 
and sometimes crush each other. 

The pens are built in rows on each side of the 
ship, and the cattle head inboard, so that they can 
be watered and fed from a passageway between 
the rows of pens. 

Sometimes, while they are being hurried aboard, 
a wild steer breaks away and charges down the 
pier, or even takes a “header” overboard into the 
water. If it is not too cold, a sailor jumps in and 
passes a line under him. He is then towed to the 
side, and hoisted up with a “sling” and tackle. 

Steamers which make a business of carrying 


| cattle have pens built on both the upper deck and 


the main deck, so that there are two tiers of them. 
The pens on the upper deck are generally covered, 
to shield the stock from sun and rain. 

From four to a dozen cattlemen, or “sea cow- 
boys,” go on each cattle steamer to water, feed 
and look out for the stock. There is always a fore- 
man ‘who is accustomed to the work, but the men 
are often inexperienced; sometimes they are 
working their passage across. This is not so often 
the case now as it used to be, for it has been found 
better and safer to employ men who understand 
cattle, and are not likely to be seasick. 

I shall never forget my first voyage. Three of 
us, young fellows,—cow-boys we called ourselves,— 
had come East with a train load of stock, stopping 
only at the “rest sheds;” and as cattlemen were 
wanted on the steamer on which our steers were 
going to Liverpool, we put down our names for 
the job. We thought it would be a good chance to 
see something of the old country. 

But being a cow-boy on a Wyoming ranch is one 
thing, and being a cow-boy at sea in rough weather 
is another. We had made up our minds that a 
true cow-boy would never be seasick. Seasickness, 
we thought, was something for women and tender 
foots with no stomachs. 

It was roughish weather from the start, and by 
the time we were well outside Sandy Hook, I 
began to realize that a cow-boy might be seasick. 
I fought it off for an hour or two, but before six 
o’clock that evening I knew that one cow-boy was 
an awfully sick man. 

I was so dizzy and deathly sick at the stomach 
that I could not walk at all, and I made up my 
mind [ should die soon; but live or die, I felt 





| thankful that both my mates were too badly off to | 


chaff me. | 
We three got in our bunks in the forecastle, and 
never moved off our backs all night. I was too sick | 
to move. Any tenderfoot could have walked in } 
there and made grub-stakes of us. | 
I was no better next morning, but lay there with 
my eyes shut and head swimming, thinking I | 
should soon pass away, and hoping it wouldn’t be 


| long. 


All at once our boss burst in on us. | 
“Hooray here!” he shouted. “Hooray! Turn out! 


and far too sick to swallow a mouthful of fuod, 
crawled into our bunks once more. 

That day passed somehow. During the next | 
night we in the forecastie heard, continually, the | 
noise of ice striking the bows. Next morning it | 
was raw and chilly, and the gale was stronger than 
ever. 

When we were turned out to tend the cattle, the | 
crew were all in their heaviest oil-skins. The | 
officers, pacing to and fro on the bridge above us, 
were wrapped up to their noses, and had an air of | 
watchfulness. | 

The spray came over the tops of the pens, anda | 
good deal of water, too. We were wet to our skins. 
I never suffered one-half as much from cold in any 
Western blizzard as I did on that morning. Faint | 
from fasting, sick in body and sick at heart, the 
tamest cow-boys that anybody ever saw, we cared 
only to creep back into our bunks. 

By night the gale was still more fierce. Tremen- 
dous shocks of waves, and the occasional clash and 
clatter of ice, came to our ears as we lay in the 
forecastle, with only the ship’s bends between our 
dizzy heads and the raging ocean. 

As evening drew on, too, we began to hear start- 
ling noises from the cattle decks. At last, after a 
heavy plunge of the vessel, there was a long, loud 
crash, followed by confused trampling sounds and | 
the frightened lowing of the stock. 

Immediately our foreman burst in upon us. 

“Turn out, every mother’s son of ye, and help 
secure the cattle!” he shouted. “The pens are 
breaking up!” 

Something in his tone, or else the unusual stir 
aboard, checked my sickness for the first time. We 
thought the ship was going down, and turned out 
in haste. 

The scuttles were closed forward, and we had to | 
go above by way of the after deck. It was fear- 
fully wild and dark. Spray and water flew in 
upon us. The steamer was slowed down, and was 
pitching and rolling frightfully. The roar of the 
sea mixed with the shrieks of the wind in the 
shrouds, and the rumble and race of the screw as 
it rose out of water. 

I couldn’t help looking straight out to sea, as if I 
expected to see the old fellow with the scythe 
coming in from out there. What did I see? A big 
mass of blackness, with every minute the white 
cap of a wave flashing at us like a ghost. 

But worst of all was the havoc and confusion 
aboard. Thirty or forty head of cattle were loose; 
and the deck was strewn with joists and deals 
from the wreck of the forward pens. The whistle 
bellowed; and from the bridge the old captain was 
shouting hvarsely. Sailors raced up and down, and 
officers were bawling orders. 

As we stumbled out on deck, the vessel plunged | 
down; and there was another crash forward! A 
great wave had broken aboard. As the ship’s head 
rose, the water came roaring aft, and with it loose 
joists, boards and sprawling cattle. 








|} after that our 
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Many of the poor animals were off their legs and 
slid headlong over the slippery deck. Some rolled 
over, turning complete somersaults, lowing piti- 
fully in their fear and bewilderment. 

We jumped to save ourselves, and climbed on 
the after pens. 

We were ordered to make our way forward and 
form gangs to clear away the loose lumber and 
throw it overboard along with the cattle. The ship 
was deep-laden with wheat below, and her officers 
wished to lighten her. 

Led by the third officer, the sailors knocked 
down the pens on the port side, amidships, with 


| axes, and opened a great gap in the rail, thirty feet 


wide. 

Then, as the vessel rolled down to port, we were 
ordered to “rush” the cattle and wreckage over the 
side together. 

A more painful or dangerous task I hope never 
to engage in. We took what precautions we could; 
lines for us to hold by were stretched, and the 
engine slowed. But the vessel pitched as well as 
rolled, and the scared cattle instinctively struggled 
back from the yawning, black gap in the rail. 

In ordinary weather they might have been raised 
in slings, and swung out and dropped; but not on 
such a night as this. A dozen times, as the deck 
tipped down, a gang of twenty of us, with a beam 
which we had made fast, lengthwise, to our life- 
line, pressed against the mass of reeling cattle, 
and getting them going and sliding, shoved many 
of them into the sea, where they were instantly 
whirled away astern. 

At last one of the officers mercifully hastened 
matters by stunning many of the poor beasts 
with a sledge. 

In the course of an hour about a hundred 
head, along with the wreckage of the pens, 
were thrown overboard. The order then 
came to “belay.” The weather had changed 
a little for the better. After midnight the 
gale went down a good deal, and during the 
next day the weather cleared. 

This incident happened during my first 
four days on a cattle steamer, and I have 
never seen stock thrown overboard since. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


THE MAGPIE. 


I think it has never been my lot to know a 
meaner bird than the magpie. We may 
admire his tact, his business-like industry, 
his wonderful ability to “take care of num. 
ber one,” but it is only as we admire the 
genius of the burglar, or the skill of the 
pickpocket. Thereis nothing about him that 
can be really liked. 

He seems to be in a chronic state of hunger; 
his life is one constant search for something 
He may turn aside 

now and then to brawl with some of his 
fellows, or, with a crowd of cowardly com- 
panions, to tease the life out of some smaller 
bird; but even his fights and his frolics have 
to do with the question of a dinner. 

Once, on the roadside, I found a company 
of these birds formed in an irregular circle 
around two combatants, who were down 
in the sand engaged in a flerce struggle. 

There was a wonderful flourish of wing and tail 
and beak, and I suspect the long, sharp claws were 
not idle. 

The birds had so exhausted themselves that, as 
I drove by, they were just able to flutter a few 
feet apart, watch me, and glare flendishly at each 
other. It was in September, so that it could not well 
have been “an affair of the heart.” I suppose it 
was simply, as usual, an affair of the gizzard. 

There is nothing eatable that the magpie will not 
consume, though it is said that good clean grain 
goes very hard with him. Flesh, living, newly 
dead or decaying, young birds, fish, eggs, insects, 
fruitsa—he devours them all with equal gusto. 

Aside from eating, his life is one persistent 
chatter. He goes at his work like a whistling boy. 
Only when he is robbing some absent bird’s nest, 
or stealing some forbidden thing from camp or 
farm-yard, does he cease his jabber; then he 
knows the worth of silence as well as any one. 

His notes are many and varied, and when you 
come upon a company of the birds unalarmed in 
the woods, there is a social and gossipy tone about 
their prattle that is really pleasant. 

As I once passed an unoccupied tent, I was sure 
that I heard the voices of children playing just 
around the bend of the road; but I found that all the 
sounds of childish laughing, talking and screaming 
came from a flock of these garrulous birds. As I 
approached them there were clamorous shrieks of 
alarm, and the whole crowd went flitting from 
bush to bush up the mountain-side, complaining at 
being disturbed. 

One of the magpie’s favorite resorts is the road- 
side, especially if the road winds along in company 
with a running stream. 

He proves a source of great annoyance to campers 
and ranchers in and near the mountains. He will 
steal almost anything, and while he basa sharp eye 
for portable goods, he grows wondrously expert at 
keeping out of danger. He seems to have a real 
genius for the science of projectiles, and knows 
the range of bird shot better than the average 
hunter. 

In three years’ camping in the Rockies, I never 
had much trouble with this noisy thief. Once, in 
Estes Park, Colorado, my tent was under a tall 
pine, and for many mornings a single ’pie perched 
on the topmost branch of the tree long before we 
were ready to get up, and began a series of calls 
and squawks that made further sleep impossible. 

Morning after morning, there was the pantomime 
of a not over-dressed figure sneaking out under 
the tent-fly, preceded by a shotgun, and followed 
by the mocking laugh of a white and blue-black bird 
as he fluttered away far beyond the range of small 
shot. But one day the bird miscalculated his 
distance — perhaps he had grown careless —and 
morning nap was no longer dis 


to fill his capacious crop. 


turbed. 
His calls had been for the double purpose of 
finding out if any one was within, and of trying to 
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induce some of his companions to come and test 


the danger of the situation. He was too cowardly 
to venture down himself; so he sat and cried, 
‘“‘Here’s a find, fellows! Why don’t you come 
and get some of it?’ 

One of the most annoying traits of the magpie 


bockers, and wears a dusky cap to match the 
complexion of his teeth and toenails. 

His nest, which is large and cumbrous, is 
usually built in a low bush, though its location 
and architecture vary much with the taste and 
energy of the individual builder. It is always, I 

think, placed up- 
on a foundation 
of larger sticks, 
plastered togeth- 
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This is being urged at Berlin as a reason why 
Germany should adopt the emperor’s new army 
bill. In fact, without the backing of Italy’s full 
strength, the Germans must increase their army, 
and the expense of maintaining it, or continue 
in the danger of having an army numerically 
weaker than that of France. 

Thus the probable far-reaching effects of the 
Italian elections may be seen. But the situation 
is not without a bright side for Germany and 





er with mud, 
while the super- | 
structure is made | 
of smaller twigs, 








is his habit of preceding the hunter, and vocifer- 
ously heralding his movements. At the head of 
a certain cafion I knew that some deer were in 
the habit of playing. 

Late one afternoon I was creeping toward the 
place with cautious tread and hopeful heart, when 
from a low bush there broke out a demoniacal 
screech. A hundred voices took it up, and 
“squack ! squack ! squack !"* went the intelligence, 
a fourth of a mile ahead of me. 

It is needless to say that I got no deer, as most 
animals soon learn the meaning of this ery. I 
believe that to each other the birds can even 
indicate the form of danger—so variable is the 
voice—and perhaps, on this occasion, the shout 
in magpie jargon signified, ‘Man coming! Got 
a gun!”’ 

Like wild geese, they keep a sentinel out while 
feeding, and faithfully he performs his duty. 
Next to eating, I think the magpie delights in 
nothing so much as in warning. 

There is a jauntiness about the bird—an eminent 
belief in himself and a general air of satisfaction 
with his lot in life—that, if it were not so mixed 
with selfishness and impertinence, would be 
decidedly prepossessing. His intelligence and 
garrulity, and especially his ability to talk, make 
him an interesting pet, but it is to be regretted 
that so large a part of his conversation is only a 
cry for more meat. 

He stands as the connecting link between the 
crows and the jays, and has all the bad qualities 
of both, with few of the redeeming traits of either. 


He has had, however, in scientific language the | 


distinct name of Pica ever since Pliny and Ovid 
wrote about him, and is so much alike in Europe 
and America that our bird has been called Pica 
melanoleuca—which is the name of the European 
bird—with the added cognomen of Hudsonica. 

It is believed, however, by some modern natur- 
alists that he ought to be ranked as a distinct 
species, and called simply Pica Hudsonica. 

In California, for some unknown reason, the 
black of his bill and the bare patch about the eye 
take on a yellowish color, and the bird becomes 
Pica nuttalli. 

There is little need to describe him accurately, 
for you will certainly know him when you see 
him. 

He is one of the few birds whose dress is well 
represented by a black and white picture. The 
word melanoleuca means black and white. Nearly 
twenty inches long, with an eleven-inch tail and 
a twenty-four inch stretch, he makes an imposing 
appearance, as in the sunlight he flies away from 
you. 

On his shoulders appear high puffs of white; 
his back is black, and the graduated tail of his 
Prince Albert coat is iridescent with shades of 
green, violet, and even of gold color. 

He blacks his boots clear up to his knicker- 








}army than is required for the purely defensive 





with a lining of 
dry grass. + 

Often, though | 
not always, it has above ita rude arch with two 
openings at the sides, out of which the sitting | 
bird’s long tail and beak protrude. The eggs, | 
often six to eight in number, have a ground | 
color of bluish green, ‘‘purpled all over with dots | 
of various shades of brown.” 

The magpie may be found in our country as 
far east as Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, and 
occasionally even in Michigan; but the farther 
west you go the more common he becomes, and 
as a rule he is at home, in all his rascality and 
impertinence, from the edge of the plains up 
through the foot-hills to an altitude of about nine 
thousand feet in the mountains. 

James Newton Baskett. 
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For the Companion. 
WHITTIER. 


This was a man of whom all men shall say 
In him a prophet-poet goes to rest. 

He hated wrong the old heroic way ; 
He loved the wronger at his Lord’s behest. 


CHARLEs G. D. ROBERTS. 


* 
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THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 


By the recent general elections in Italy the 
government of Signor Giolitti has obtained a 
great majority of the Chamber of Deputies, in 
circumstances which indicate that the people 
tirmly favor a policy of retrenchment and peace. 
Their verdict is likely to be of immense impor- 
tance in the present situation of European poli- 
tics. 

Signor Giolitti had promised to reduce the 
military expenditure from about eighty million 
dollars to less than fifty millions; to reduce the 
taxation which was burdensome to the poor, and 
to bring the nation’s expenses within its income. 
There is reason to hope that he may fulfil his 
pledges, though the late Chamber of Deputies 
was elected on promises of economy, and yet 
upset successively the ministries of Crispi and 
Rudini when they proposed certain savings. 

These savings were not of the sort which the 
deputies desired most. Crispi was defeated, and 
Rudini after him, because, being committed to 
the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 
Italy, they wished to maintain great forces while 
reducing outlays on the interior. 

The late Chamber appeared to believe that it 
was useless to save on public works and salaries 
so long as millions were being wasted on uniforms, 
big guns, big ships, big battalions, and a vast 
array of soldiers who ought to be self-supporting 





the world. As Germans protest that they cannot 
endure further military expense, their government | 
may be moved to come to some terms with France | 
in regard to Alsace-Lorraine, and for general | 
disarmament of the enormous forces that are 
drawing the life of Europe, and in a measure | 
impoverishing the whole world. 
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For the Companion. 
NATURE LOVE. 


Let us be much with nature, not as they 
That labor without seeing, that employ 
Her unloved forces blindly without joy ; 
Nor those whose hands and crude delights obey 
The old brute ion to hunt down and slay ; 
But rather as children of one common birth, 
Discerning in each natural fruit of earth 
Kindred and bond to this diviner clay. 


Let us be with her wholly at all hours 
With the fond lover’s zest who is content 
If his ear hears and if his eye but sees ; 
So shall we grow like her in mold and bent, 
Our bodies stately as her blessed trees, 
Our thoughts as sweet and sumptuous as her flowers. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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SOME GREAT INDUSTRIES. | 


Man’s three great material wants are food, | 
clothing and shelter. In favoring climate he can 
live in a savage state if the first only of these | 
three wants is satisfied; but as he becomes civ- 
ilized he needs all three, and every advance 
toward enlightenment is accompanied by the use 
of more, and of a better quality, of each. 

It has sometimes been said that the rank cf a 
people in civilization may be judged accurately | 
by its consumption of wheat. As wealth increases 
and attention is paid to the comforts of life, 
wheaten bread replaces that made from rye and | 
other coarse cereals. However this may be, it | 
is certain that the quantity and quality of the 
clothing worn is a good test of the condition of a | 
people. 

In this respect America has no reason to fear | 
comparison with any other country. Some | 
striking facts have been brought out lately in 
bulletins issued by the Census Office which indi- 
cate not only the}enormous amount of consump- 
tion of cotton, wool and silk goods, but the great | 
importance of the business of manufacturing 
them. 

The value of woollen and worsted goods manu- | 
factured in 1890 is returned as three hundred and | 
thirty-eight millions; of cotton, two hundred and | 
sixty-eight millions ; of silk, eighty-seven millions. | 
In the same year the importation of goods of these | 
materials reached a value of one hundred and | 
twenty millions. Thus the whole consumption, 
allowing for exports, exceeded eight hundred 
million dollars. 

We must remember that this was not the value 
of the clothing used, but for the most part that of 
the cloth of which it was composed. The woollen 
goods include carpets, which are themselves a 
mark of high civilization. The actual value of 








taxpayers. 
Now the people seem of precisely that opinion, | 
and it is reasonable to hope that the new deputies 
will support expedient internal economies when | 
the money thus saved will not be squandered on | 
warlike armaments. | 
The retrenchment in military expenses means | 
a great deal. It may even lead to the withdrawal 
of Italy from the Triple Alliance, by which she | 
has been required to keep up a huge force. 
Except for the “glory” of posing as a first- 
class power, Italy had but one reason for being 
in the Triple Alliance. By aiding Germany in a 
possibly successful war against France, she 
might gain Nice and Savoy as her share of the 
spoil; but she cannot hope to do so without 
furnishing Germany with more aid than that of 
an army of reduced efficiency. Take war against 
France from the list of events against which 
Italy must provide, and she then needs no greater 


purposes of an industrial nation. 

Fortunately this wise policy is not only favored 
by the Italian people, but is urged on them by 
Mr. Gladstone's restoration to power in Great 
Britain. Lord Salisbury is believed to have prom- 
ised the Triple Alliance that a British fleet would 
protect Italy’s coasts against French ships in case 
the Triple Alliance went to war with both France 
and Russia. 

This promise is obnoxious to Mr. Gladstone and 
British Liberals in general. They have constantly 
urged Italy to mind her own business, and let 
Germany and Austria trust to themselves. Hence, 
with the British Liberals in power, war with 
France would involve too great a risk for Italy, 
and there is no necessity for her to keep her army 
up to the present standard. 

It may at any rate he safely believed that Italy’s 
army is about to be reduced below the demands of 
the Triple Alliance, and it happens that Austria- 
Hungary is also moving on the line of military 
retrenchment. Thus the combination which 
Bismarck organized for the peculiar benefit of 
Germany seems about to lose much of its strength, 
if not to break down completeiy. 





the clothing as sold to the people, nevertheless, 
could not have been less than fifteen hundred 
million dollars. 

Turning back now to the manufacture of wool, 
cotton and silk fabrics out of the raw fibre, we 
find that in the aggregate four hundred and 
ninety-one thousand people, almost half a million, 
were employed in the factories where these goods 
are produced. 

It requires ten figures to state the number of 
pounds of cotton consumed in the factories of the 
country in a single year—inore than one thousand 
million pounds, which is more than seventeen 
pounds for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. The amount of wool used is six 
pounds for each inhabitant. 

Such figures as these are not easy to remember, 
and indeed there is no need to remember them all. 
They give one who reads them an idea of the 
immense extent of what is known as the textile 
industry ; the details are interesting to those only 
who are engaged in the business. 

Almost the whole product of all these classes 
of goods is consumed at home. The export trade 
in textiles is extremely small. Great Britain 
exceeds the United States in the extent of each 
of these branches of manufacture; but its goods 
go all over the world. 

Another fact which is brought out by the census 
is that there has been a large increase in each of 
these industries. The largest of all is in the silk 
manufacture, which is now more than seven 
times as large as it was in 1870, and more than 
twice as large as in 1880. 

All these industries are concentrated largely in 
the northeastern corner of the country — New 
England, New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. This is least true of the cotton manufacture, 
which has made enormous progress in the South 
during the past ten years. But four-fifths of the | 
value of the cotton manufactures is in these nine | 
northeastern states. 

More than nine-tenths of the wool manufacture | 
is in the same states, and an even greater fraction | 
of the silk. Pennsylvania is the chief seat of the 
wool industry, Massachusetts of cotton, New 





Jersey of silk. All these industries are now in 
a flourishing condition, and the manufacture is 
extending. The census of the year 1900 will tell 
a much more marvellous tale than that of 1890. 


er 


TWO “CASES.” 


“There is one topic peremptorily forbidden to all 
well-bred, to all rational mortals,” says Emerson; 
“namely, their distempers. If you have not slept, 
orif you have slept, or if you have headache, or 
sciatica, or leprosy, or thunder-stroke, I beseech 
you, by all angels, to hold your peace, and not 
pollute the morning, to which all the housemates 
bring serene and pleasant thoughts, by corruption 
and groans. Come out of the azure. Love the 
day.” 

The quotation suggests that, hard as it is to be 
an invalid, it may prove almost as painful to be an 
invalid’s friend. 

Known, chiefly’ by correspondence, to many 
persons is a certain invalid who spends her days 
in studying her “case” and writing about it. Her 
letters are long, full of unpleasant details, and so 
burdened with inquiries and requests that they 
have to be answered at almost equal length; and 
most of them are addressed to men and women to 
whom time is precious. 

Sometimes the invalid asserts that the use of a 
typewriter would relieve unfavorable symptoms, 
and asks a hundred questions about the different 
machines. Again, she finds it necessary to divert 
her mind, and turns to literature, relying on an 
author to tell her what and how to write. Then 
she resolves to make an experiment in treatment, 
and canvasses by letter for a worthless subscrip 
tion-book, that she may gain the money to do so. 

But always her “case” is directly or indirectly the 
theme of the many closely written pages. All 
things, past, present and to come, are related to her 
various afflictions. In the words of a Persian 
proverb, the sun shines that the world may see her 
wounds. 

There is a brighter side to the picture, and it is 
shown in the very city that is the home of the 
letter-writer. A delicate litthe woman, who has 
for years supported four persons by giving music- 
lessons, feels her health failing. Her physician 
tells her that she will soon be blind, and may 
become insane as well. 

No one outside the home has heard the statement 
from her own lips, and she has taught her family 
to view the blindness and insanity as remote 
possibilities. She has others to help while she 
may, and she will waste no time in self-pity. Nor 
will she accept anything that she does not earn. 
While sight and unclouded mind are hers, she 
labors on, now, as she has ever been, the good 
angel of the household. 

She sees two things demanded of her: that she 
do the work of to-day, trusting God for the morrow; 
that she maintain a resolved and patient cheerful- 
ness, making no addition to the world’s burden. 
It is not easy for her to suffer and make no sign, 
but she can bear anything so long as her loved 


| ones do not suffer because of her. 


These two invalids have never met. Perhaps if 
the complaining woman could know the silent 
woman, she would write fewer pitiful letters. 
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MEMENTOS OF KINSHIP. 


A party of American tourists who visited London 
recently, while passing through Westminster 
Abbey, paused reverently before the bust of 
Longfellow which stands upon the wall in the 
poet’s corner. 

One of the visitors, « young girl, with tears in 
her eyes, placed a rose in the folds of drapery 
across the old poet’s breast. They passed on. Pres- 
ently they missed a child who belonged to the 
party. On searching for her they found her linger- 
ing before the bust. She had bitten off one of her 
little curls and laid it beside the rose. 

“He is the only American here,” she said, ‘‘and 
it was all I had to give.” 

Almost every American who goes to London 
visits the Abbey where rest the greatest of Eng- 
land’s dead. They pass by the ancient coronation 
stone on which her sovereigns for centuries have 


| been enthroned; the shrines of saints; the tombs 


of mighty kings; and leaving behind the solemn 
aisles crowded with the magnificent monuments of 
warriors and princes, find the quiet corner in 
which is the new white marble bust of the “only 
American.” 

Many prominent Englishmen at the time of 
James Russell Lowell’s death urged that his statue 
or bust should be given a place in the Abbey. But 
the space remaining is so small that it was decided 
that this should not be done. 

Nevertheless, a beautiful memorial window will 
be placed by subscription of many English states- 
men and authors in the Jerusalem chamber of the 


| Abbey, in honor of the American man of letters. 


In the central square of the little town of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon a fountain has been erected by an 
American lover of Shakespeare. 

These things may seem to be trifles to untray- 
elled readers. But they give to the American 
stranger in England the feeling that he has come 
to his long unseen “old home,” and that he is 
kindly welcomed as a kinsman there. 

They remind the Englishman that Shakespeare, 
Sydney and all his long list of illustrious dead 
belong to our ancestry as much as to his own, and 
they help to bind together in friendship the two 
great English-speaking Christian peoples of the 
world. 


+ 
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POSTERITY. 


No one who aspires to a position in the literary 
world should be discouraged by one or by many 
failures. But some authors who delude themselves 
with the idea that, though their own generation 
may not appreciate them, their genius will be seen 


| after their death, might well heed what the learned 
| Porson says in his preface to his “Letter to Arch 


deacon Travis:” 

“Mr. Travis and I may address our letters to 
posterity, but they will never be delivered necord- 
ing to the direction.” 
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Every book-hunter sees books which were once 
the pride of every library at the door of second- 
hand bookstores, labelled, “Your Choice, for Ten 
Cents.” 
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ETHAN ALLEN. 


One of the most striking figures in Revolutionary 
history is that of Ethan Allen. He is not often 
met, but when he does appear it is in the character 
of a sturdy rebel. His rugged independence 
arrayed him at times against the Continental Con- 
gress as well as against King George III. 

The one action for which Allen is known by every 
one in this country is the taking of Fort Ticon- 
deroga from its British possessors on the tenth 
of May, 1775. Soon after that date he disappears 
from the page of history for a time. He was taken 
a prisoner of war, at Montreal, on the 25th of 
September, 1775. He was connected with the unfor- 
tunate expedition against Canada under General 
Montgomery. Less than five months from a brilliant 
success to a disastrous defeat! 

Allen showed his spirit in captivity as clearly as 
he could have shown it on the field of battle. His 
personal narrative is a record of hardy endurance 
that is rarely equalled. His interview with General 
Prescott, in q@mmand of the British forces at 
Montreal, presents him as a rough but gallant 
soldier: 

“He asked me my name, which I told him; he 





then asked me whether I was that Colonel Allen | 


who took Ticonderoga. I told him that I was the 
very man; then he shook his cane over my head, 
calling me many hard names, among which he 
frequently used the word rebel, and put himself in 
a great rage. 

“I told him he would do well not to cane me, for 
I was not accustomed to it, and shook my fist at 
him, telling him that was the beetle of mortality 
for him if he offered to strike.” 

Allen was kept a prisoner in England for more 
than a year, and was then brought back to America. 
But it was not until May, 1778, that he was ex- 
changed for a British officer. 

While he was held a prisoner in New York an 
offer was made him of a large tract of land in 
Vermont or Connecticut as he preferred, provided 
he would espouse the cause of England. His reply 
is characteristic. 

“If by fidelity I have recommended myself to 
General Howe, I shall be loath by unfaithfulness 
to lose the general’s good opinion.” 


WHY EPIDEMICS 


It has been asserted in a medical journal that 
after Prince Albert, consort of Queen Victoria, 
died of typhoid fever at Windsor Castle in 1861, 
the discovery was made that there was an open 
cesspool directly underneath the room which he 
occupied. Whether or not this circumstance was 
the cause of the Prince Consort’s fatal illness, it 
illustrated the fact that only thirty years ago the 
world had not learned the most elementary lessons 
of cleanliness in life. 

It is not many years, indeed, since epidemics 
ceased to be regarded as “visitations of Provi- 
dence,” and practically nothing was done to pre. 
vent their recurrence. The simple truth is that 
this “Providence” visits the unclean with pestilence 
much oftener than it does the scrupulously cleanly. | 

What a vast number of fatal illnesses, even at 
this day, when the virtue of cleanliness is more 
widely recognized than ever before, is due to the 
toleration of filth! 

Thousands on thousands of dwellers upon farms, 
or in small villages in this country, permit dan. 
gerous nuisances about their premises—such as 
neglected vaults under the windows of sleeping. 
rooms, cellars unventilated and containing decay- 
ing vegetables and fruit, sink-drains emptying 
close by doorways, stables too near the houses, or 
wells within filtering distance of stables. 

The people who tolerate these nuisances only 
too often have to pay the penalty in typhoid and 
other fevers, diphtheria and filth diseases of 
various kinds. In many country districts which 
should be almost perfectly healthy fevers are 
shockingly prevalent, and generally they are 
traceable to domestic nuisances of this kind. 

Cleanliness means more than washing the hands 
and face and body. It means the keeping of one’s 
surroundings free from influences which must taint 
the air we breathe, our food and our drink. 
Epidemics are not to be prevented without such 
cleanliness. 


COME. 
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WASTE OF WORDS. 


The old Emperor William used to tell a story 
against himself which well serves to illustrate 
“that most gratuitous form of error, prophecy.” 
When the Emperor was only King of Prussia, he 
saw one day among his troops an untidy-looking 
lieutenant. 

“Who is that man?” he asked. 

‘An officer,” he was told, “who has just left the 
Danish service and joined the Prussian.” 

“That man will never get on in the army,” said 
the monarch; and he used to add, in telling the 
story, ‘The man was Moltke, and my judgment of 
him gives you the measure of my insight.” 

The great soldier was always unpretending in 
looks and manner. At one time, when he was 
staying at Ragatz for the baths, he took a long 
walk, and stopped at a wayside inn for refresh. 
ments. 

“Bather at Ragatz, aren’t you?” asked the land- 
lord. 

“Yes,” replied the general. 

“Moltke is there, eh?” 

“Tea.” 

“How does he look?” 

“Well, he looks much as you or I do;” and it was 
only by chance that the landlord afterward dis- 
covered his visitor’s identity. 

Moltke’s taciturnity is a matter of history. It is 
said that, as the King’s birthdays approached, 
there used to be bets among the ar my officers as to 
the number of words Moltke would use in pro. 
posing the toast of the day. Some predicted a 
nine-word speech, and others insisted that the 





The sentence usually ran, ‘“To the health of his 
Majesty, Emperor and King,” or even, “To his 
Imperial Majesty’s héalth.” 

In 1884 an oyster breakfast was staked on the 
chance that the marshal would not use more than 
nine words; but contrary to his custom, Moltke 
began with the word “Gentlemen.” The loser of 
the wager, however, comforted himself by saying: 

“He’s aging, is Moltke; he’s getting loquacious!” 
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To each New Subscriber whose name is received 
by us in November and December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send THE Com- 
PANION from the date the name is received until 
January 1, 1893, and for a full year from that date. 





RESPONSIBILITY. 


Recently a French gentleman, replying to an 
inquiry by a lady concerning the character and 
| qualifications of a woman who had applied to her 





for the position of cook, and who had lately been 
in the gentleman’s service, said that he could not | 
recommend the applicant; that she was “extrava.- | 
gant, impertinent, and somewhat given to drink.” 

The lady gave the letter to the applicant for the | 
cook’s position, who immediately brought a suit for | 
damages against the writer. 


The case was decided against the writer of the 
letter, who was fined and admonished that he had 
no right to give circulation to injurious statements 
concerning another person, even if the charges 
were true. 

In order to evade the responsibility thus intro- 
duced in French law, housekeepers have taken to 
issuing such “recommendations” as this: 

“This certifies that Mme. Hortense, late nurse to 
my son, aged one year, did not leave him on a bench 
at the Jardin des Plantes and go away and forget 
him, on the 20th of August last. 

The certificate is intended to be taken in a 
contrary sense, and serves its purpose without 
laying the writer open to a suit for damages. 

‘A still more curious definition of the principle of 
responsibility was laid down in a small German 
court not long ago. It was a civil damage suit, 
growing out of the breaking of a plate- glass 
window. One of the witnesses, who may be called 
X——, testified as follows: 

“As Lwas pg along the street in front of the 
window I saw a big stone come whirling through 
the air. I did not know where it came from; I saw 
it coming through the air, and I had just time 
hee tte to duck my head to save myself from being 
nit by it.’ 

The witness was questioned sharply upon the 
oint that the stone which broke the window would 
ave hit his head if he had not dodged it, and was 

then dismissed. The judgment of the court was as 
follows: 

“Inasmuch as, if the witness X had not unfor- 
tunately ducked his head, the glass would not have 
been struck by the stone, he is hereby adjudged 
responsible for the breaking of the window, and is 
ordered to pay to the owner the value of the same.” 








NOT IN PRACTICE. 


In the time of the French Revolution, when a 
number of workingmen had met together in a club, 
talking about politics and religion very noisily and 
angrily, a chasseur, Brucker, who knew the char- 
acter of the French people well, and the good 
effect which a few sharp, bold words often had 
upon them, mounted the tribune and made a bold 
confession of the Christian faith. 


Instead of making any apparent impression for 
good upon his audience, however, he was heaped 
with mockery, sarcasms and sneers, and at last 
retired to a corner, fully believing he had wasted 
his breath. 

To add to his discomfiture, another orator 
ascended the tribune who tried his best to insult 
poor Brucker. 

“He has just been making a great parade of his 
faith,” said this man. “What is that tous? Are 
we not all Christians? Undoubtedly, but we have 
no need to imitate all their follies. For my part, I 
am a Christian, but not in practice.” 

At these words Brucker rose and asked the 
orator: 

“Citizen, what is your trade?” 

“Tama shoemaker, citizen,” was the reply. 

“But not in practice! /” rejoined Brucker. 

There was a burst of cries and bravos. Brucker’s 
success was complete, and the shoemaker orator 
was obliged to descend from the tribune, ana 
reserve his eloquence for another occasion. 


} 


SUNSPOTS AND THUNDER-STORMS. 


Among the supposed relations between sunspots 
and the atmosphere of the earth is one in which 
thunder-storms are concerned. Half a dozen years 
ago it was noticed in Bavaria that destructive light- 
ning strokes were apparently less numerous 
during a maximum than during a minimum of 
sunspots, and Doctor Von Bezold came to the con- 
clusion that “high temperatures and a spotless 
solar surface give years abounding in thunder- 
storms.” 


If this theory is correct, the summer just passed 
should have been comparatively free from thunder- 
storms, for the sunspots are now approaching a 
maximum. 

Next summer also should, upon the same hypoth 
esis, witness relatively few thunder-storms. In 
England there has, indeed, been noticed this year 
an apparent tendency to follow the supposed law 
described above, as thunder-storms there have 
been less numerous than they were a few years 
ago, when the sunspots were near their minimum. 

Probably, as is the case with all the other 
supposed relations between sunspots and terres- 
trial phenomena, the proof in this case will be 
very slow to obtain and very far from convincing, 
until we have learned much more than we now 
know of the general laws of solar action. 


IN THE VISITORS’ BOOK. 


A gentleman who has just returned from 
England has scribbled in his note-book some of 
the things which he found in an inn album in 
Devonshire, at a country inn where he was detained 
over a stormy day. 

His best extract is the comment upon a misspelled 


wo 

“1 can fully recomend this inn,’ one traveller 
wrote, with more kindliness than orthography. 
Under this a later comer had written: 


How can you “fully recommend” it 
Unless another “‘m” you lend it ? 
Shorn of ry aoe ou must see, 
The word a -fold must be 








number would be eight. 





Short of its full idet identity ! 


The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 


consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [Adv,. 


——_o—_—_ 

Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, or 
Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2% cents. [Adv. 








UAMEC STUDY. A | thorough and practical 

Business College 
course given by Mail, at Student's 
avon, by an old, reliable school. No 


Years’ Success. Low rates and perfect 
ee an ages and both sexes taught. It will pay 
to investigate. Send 6c. for Catalogue and Trial Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Marin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IS IT WORTH $1.50 


to protect your door or window abeolusely 
against entrance of burglar or sneak thief? The O- 
tection Burglar larm and Safety C hain 
will doit! An attempt to open window or door rings a 
loud and continued orm. and the chain prevents their 
oome forced open aranteed. Price $1.50 each, 
50 per half dozen by mal orexpress. Remit by Postal 
ote or N. Y. Draft. Send no currency. 
PROTECTION ALARM CO., 45 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Ode to Chicago. 


Chicago, when thy fair is done, 

And hordes of strangers, one by one, 
Have shaken from each toe and heel 
The dust they did not care to steal. 





Bethink thee what house-cleaning must 

Be done to banish all that dust. 
What hours—nay, years of toil, I mean, 
Will be consumed in getting clean. 


Tut, tut, Chicago, ’twas a jest, 

Thy cleanliness will be confessed 
Next day, when all thy housewives cry: 
- SAPOLIO scours earth, sea and sky! 





Short Talks on ifs Insurance. 


TALK 16. 


Safe Insurance 


that can be bought at a low rate is 
sought by men of all classes. 

We offer insurance that is perfectly 
safe and reliable at 60 per cent of the 
usual cost, thus enabling the poor 
man as well as the rich to protect his 
family by safe insurance at 


Lowest Possible Cost. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LATCUFIELD, President. 











“The finish crowns the work.” 
But, if the finish is mean, it de- 
grades the whole job. 

This is truer of varnish than of 
almost anything else; but you do 
not know how to protect yourself. 

The “People’s Text-Book” will 
help you—sent free. 

MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


UNIQUE PAT. COMBINED BILL FOLD & PURSE. 





Patented, 
January 30, 1892. 


Independent places for coin, bills and car tickets; 





Patente 
January 30, i992 
Flexible and Light; No metal parts to get out of order. 


Ask your dealer for itor I will send samples at follow 
ing prices: Moroceo. Calf. Seal. 


No. 11 holds $4 in silver & 10 notes, $0.75 $1.50 $2.00 


No. 16 $6 20 0.75 1.50 2.00 
No. 18x “ $9 . 12 “ 0.85 1.65 2.25 
No. 13x" $10 . 20 “ 1.00 2.00 2.50 


J. S. TOPHAM, 1231 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
D.C. Send 4c. forcata. Please mention © ‘OMPANION. 





‘Your Comfort as wen as 


Your TYOUSCLS depenas on 
Your Suspenders. 


You will see the force of this after wearing 


Comfortable—first, last and always. 


Ask your Furnisher for it. 





Sample pair mailed for 3) cents. 


| CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 29 Decatur Avenue, 
Resbury, Mass. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


No. 2.— 


may elopes. 


No, 4.— 
_by Bisho 


7.—Fo 


No.8. 
No. 9.— 
a 


Postage. 





Christmas comes but once a year 
And when it comes it brings good cheer. 


No. 1.—For 
& Co.’s and other fine Christmas Cards, together with a cut-out 
fancy-shaped Card of a Christmas bell embossed, 

or 50 Cents, and « 

and finer Cards from the above 

elled Card with Easel attachment, enclosed in protector and 


—For $ 

“35 Heautitul Cards of LL. Prang 
Soqvemis Booklet. 

of our a st and finest C ‘ards, 


} r 25 Cents, an 
Ry te Tuck’s, Ward’ 
bookiets ‘incivalng one shaped Bookle 


bt hed by P 
ar u DiS: iH y Prang 
BIR IDAY 


Ne ards ot Eran 


Our cards and booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families ut Christmas time. 

We will send the first six packages for 8 
or the complete set of nine packages tor 8° 40, post-paid. 
Satisfaction guarantee d. 


25, post-paid, 
50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang 


Cents for Postage, 10 large 
oublishers, together with a Jew- 


1.00, and 6 Cents for Postage, a selection of 
Co.'s, also a handsome 


1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 
ether with a Christmas Card 
is portrait. 

2 Cents for Postage, 10 
s, and other beautiful cards 

0 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas 


7 handsome 
"Holding Fish Net 


EAC KET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 
RE SSC 'HOOL PAC KET. For 50 Cents, 25 


Brooks containin 


48 Cents for Post 
00 lets, t er with a 3 


1 my LN s Cards, assorted 


FOR TEACHERS. 


Better assortment, $2.00. 
very choice selection, $3. 06, and z¢ 
cents, and 4 cents for post 

STAM PS AND POSTAL NOTE 


50 Prang’s py other beautiful cards, 
no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for 
and 10 cents for postage. 
cents for estage. And for 50 
8, os twos ali 


e, 25 card ke. 
S RECEIVED. Novel- 


ties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents and $1.00 each, for Birthday 
or Anniversary, which will be selected with’ care for different tastes and ages. 


BEACON HILL LINEN. 
¢ ee EY 


PAPER. 


PAPER BY THE POUND. 





SPECIAL ‘OFFER. 





i LINEN. 

SURY BOND. 
CARTERS TY PEWRITING 
We guarantee our prices inaee in America. Sample sheets of paper 
and envelopes from 10 cents a pound and upward, with prices and 
number of aoe to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


For Hy ~ oy Uses is the Best Pager made. 


Medium priced but Fine Gr: 
tou hest Paper made. Is very fashionable. 
APERS. “Best and cheapest in the market.” 


These papers are the correct sizes and finish for 


On Orders of $16 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest 
railroad station. Club your orders with frie ad 


s and take advantage 


ofthis. Agents and dealers should correspond with us. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 


For $1.75 we send a copperplate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. 
Estimates furnished 


‘or Wedding and Class- day Invitations, 


——— Dies, Crests and Stamping. yy free on application. All the work is done on our premises. We 


nploy only the best workmen and use the finest cards. 


some boxes of fine stationery, 


‘cs Mh; ae ey ge 5 
an ain or uminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents 
$1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give satistaction. 7 Ff . 





H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. —__ 





Santa Claus Reading the Premium List 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
wi _ Columbus Ave. 





SANTA CLAUS, The Com- 
panion’s MAMMOTH PRE- 
MIUM LIST and the U. S. 
MAIL BAG are INSEPARA- 
BLE COMPANIONS at the 
Holiday season. 

This happy combination an- 
nihilates space, and at Christ- 
mas time brings happiness to 
homes in the most distant Terri- 
tories, 


DON’T DELAY. 


Our Premium List is more 
attractive than ever. It con- 
tains a host of Christmas Pres- 
ents suitable for the YOUNG, 
the MIDDLE-AGED and the 
OLD. Look it through and 
then send us your Holiday or- 
der at once. Don't delay. 
Christmas will soon be here. 
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For the Companion. 


FIGURE-SKATING. 


First Paper.—The Four Edges. 


Late one winter I watched with joy the unex- 
pected closing in of a piece of open water left by 
ice-cutters in a shallow part of a pond near 
Boston. Early in the morning, before the sun 
should soften the ice, I was on hand with my 
skates. 

Yes, the ice would bear! I surrendered myself 
to the delicious swing of the figure requiring the 
least effort—the cross-roll backward. 


(la \ &2 
>. et Fig. 2 
~~ 


fey, | oc al 
sat x % Fig 4 aN 


‘The bright sun was at my back, and my shadow 
flitted across the yellow sand beneath my feet. It 
was only the white marks my skates made on the 
transparent ice that made evident to the eyes the 
existence of any medium between me and my 
shadow; and never since that delightful morning 
have I skated that. figure without a sensation as 
nearly like that of flying as I expect ever to feel. 

Does it ever occur to a schoolboy that he wastes 
more time on the ice 
ten times over than 
is necessary for the 
achievement of count- 
less movements and 
sensations, such as are 
to be enjoyed in no 
other sport, any one of 
which is ample com- 
pensation for all the 
practice required ? 

One of the most at- 
tractive things about 
figure-skating is that 
when once learned it becomes an accomplishment 
for all one’s life—a fascinating inducement to 
moderate exercise long after other outdoor amuse- 
ments have lost their attractions. 

I shall mark as the one sure sign of the approach 
of old age the time when my blood ceases to 
tingle at the sight of new black ice, and when I 
let some other ‘“‘young fellow” try it before me. 

It is a mistaken notion that figure-skating 
requires exceptionally strong ankles. Suppleness 
isa more essential quality, and suppleness may 
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Fig 5 


Straps should be avoided because they stop the 
circulation, impede the free movement of the foot, 
and diminish the skater’s self-reliance. The 
shoe, therefore, should be a snugly fitting, laced 
| Balmoral or Blucher, and should be laced more 
| tightly for skating than for walking. 

Always carry an extra lacing. A cotton pad 
under the tongue, or even an extra pair of stock- 

ings, may sometimes render 
) a loose shoe serviceable. 

Leg boots, Congress and 
button boots are useless for 
figure-skating. 

A skate shorter than the 
shoe is better than one 
longer; a thick blade is 
better than a thin one; and 
| the skate should be fastened so that the blade will 
| come a trifle inside the middle of the sole. 

We shall assume that our young figure-skater 
has learned plain skating and the lap-foot circle. 
He has observed that his progress on skates is 
made in two ways: first, by thrusting with one 
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foot and sliding on the other (Fig. 6), and second, | right foot is swung off from the ice by a backward | 


by crossing one foot over 
the other and sliding on 
each in turn (Figs. 7, 8)— 
both ways in curved lines 


| Just at the time when the inside edges are catch- | backward, but instead of crossing the feet, let 


}i 
: of the skate. 
longer, until the lobes 
intersect; the flat will 
turn to outside edge, and 
you will be describing 
both inside and outside 
edges at once (Fig. 12). 

If now, just as the 
right inside edge is catch- 
ing power (Fig. 13), the 
left shoulder is drawn 
back and the left foot 
thereby swung off from 
the ice around behind 
the right, toes well out 
and pointing down—lo! 
the inside edge on one 
foot is an accomplished 
fact (Fig. 14). 

If, just after catching power with the right 
foot, the weight is shifted to the left leg, and the 








and on the edge of his 
skate. 

Skating can be done on 
the flat of the skate, too 
(Fig. 9); but it requires 
great nicety of balance, for 
it allows neither thrust nor 
edge. Where, then, does 
the motive power come 

| from ? Observe that it must 
|}come entirely from the 
| momentum imparted by the 
swing of the upper part of 
| the body. Now the com- 
bination of this momentum 
of the body with an edge 
| stent of the flat of the 
| skate, without thrust, is the 
proper motive power of 
most of the movements in 
figure-skating. 

The throwing of the 
weight upon the skate-edge 
causes an immediate in- 
crease of speed in a curve, 
and forces the skater at the 
same time to incline his 
body inward, as in turning 
a corner on a bicycle, in 
order to keep his balance. 
The tendency of a moving 
body to continue in a 
straight line is painfully 
familiar to every boy who 
has jumped from a rapidly 
moving vehicle, or has play- 
ed ‘‘tail-ender’’ in a game of ‘‘Snap the Whip.” 

The ‘‘bite’’ of the skate-edge in the ice, like 
the line of hands in “Snap the Whip,” tends to 
pull the body toward the centre; the momentum 

of the moving body tends to throw it away from 
the centre. Many a fall must be suffered by the 
young figure-skater before he learns so to adjust 
his body that its momentum or rotation will 
let his skates go where he wants them to. 











wns" Pa Pel The inexperienced skater, intent solely 
pS ae ee en: “ upon the use of his feet, tries to make them 
Dit ng ee, ee i do all the work—and with sorry results. 
cree AT moe = ge ey When a discouraged skater was once asked 

ig We ee rm eS why he had given up skating, he replied 


be cultivated or acquired. I have found that an 
exercise quite sufficient to develop both the 
strength and the suppleness of the ankles is to 
stand before dressing in the morning with the 
heels together; then, raising one slightly from 
the floor and using it as a centre, to describe 
rapidly with the foot, over and over again, as 
large a segment of a circle as I can (Fig. 1). 

It is also good practice to stand just as long as 
the muscles will allow on the bare feet, with the 
heels close together, and pushed as far forward as 
possible (Fig. 2), the 


with considerable humor that it was ‘too 

| sedentary an occupation for him!” 
Thvee-quarters of all correct figure-skating is 
done with the shoulders. The proper position of 
the body, however, is not only the hardest to 
learn, but the hardest to describe. The diagrams 
necessarily lay undue stress upon the feet, but 
the figures—drawn from instantaneous photo- 
graphs—may help to suggest the idea of contin- 

tfous motion in the proper pose. 

The true principle of progression in figure-skat- 
ing is developed in the following movement, which 
should be studied closely on the ice, for 





calves touching; or to Pe = Ry F mlicbe.” it is the shortest cut to the correct edges, 
walk toeing out and x Y ai voN and the basis of all the ‘‘Grape-vines.”’ 
a in as 04 as A Fig. 7 ) ( Age as | The Two-Foot Serpentine 
may be, remembering eta 4 
in all the exercises _é ) \ , Stand with the skates about a foot 
to keep the leg as ee \w 7 _~—s apart. With a forward twist of the 


straight as possible. 

It is a wise precaution to get one’s skates ready 
early in the season, and the repetition of the 
above exercises in the house with the skates on 
before the ice comes will not only strengthen the 
ankles, but save much pre- 
liminary practice on funda- 
mental figures. These should 
be done as represented in 
Figs. 3 and 4. Fig. 5 is the 
Spread Eagle. 

Let me say a preliminary 
word about skates and shoes. 

Most of the best figure- 
skaters in this country use 
a broad blade ‘ Expert”’ 
skate, with pointed toe, either 
screwed to special skating 
shoes or fastened with heel-plate and toe-clamps. | 
Self-fastening skates cannot be trusted. 

During early practice the kind of skate is not 
of so much importance as the kind of shoe. 








right hip, throw the weight of the body 

| upon the right foot, as in walking, but stiffen the 

| muscles of the leg and keep the left foot on the 

| ice parallel with the right. At the same time 

intensify the tendency of the inside edge to make 

a curve to the left by an effort of the right foot in 
that direction, mostly at the heel. 

Now let the whole body glide naturally in the 
direction in which the feet are going, and at the 
same time tilt the shoulders slightly back, as you 
do in walking when the free foot is going forward. 
After gliding a short distance, throw the weight, 
with a forward twist of the left hip, upon the left 
foot, and at the same time cut a deep inside edge 
curve near the heel, keeping the right foot upon 
the ice parallel to the left. 

Repeat the movement, with a see-saw of the 
body, hinging at the ankles. The result will be a 
slow, forward progression in a double serpentine 
line (Fig. 10). 

Now, deepen the lobes of the serpentine by 





Fig. 13 








ng power, the other edge is becoming the flat | the right follow in the track of the left. When 
Slide still | you have acquired perfect balance in this fine 


example of progression by mo- 
mentum and edge, you will be 
able to skate the serpentine to 
place in the form of the Canadian 
Eight (Figs. 17, 18). 

Before reaching that stage, how- 
ever, you may find this “‘tracking”’ 
serpentine useful in perfecting 
your outer edge backward on one 
foot. By throwing the inner edge 
foot out of line, you may be en- 
couraged to trust your whole 
weight upon the outer edge foot 
(Fig. 19), and finally to lift the 
other foot clear of the ice. 

These four edge-curves, outer 
forward and backward, inner for- 
| ward and backward, are the rudiments of figure- 
| skating, and you must practise them until you 
can cut complete circles equally well on each foot. 

Preserve the diagrams in this paper and in the 
following papers, and you will h@®ve interesting 
matter for study on the ice for many seasons. 

GrorcEe H. Browne. 





Fig 19 
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For the Companion. 
REAL WAR TIMES. 


I suppose many a girl would be glad to have 
seen what I saw of the war. It was not long- 
continued privation and panic; not living for 
months on a daily allowance of three small 
biscuits and a slice of bacon, as some once rich 
Southerners had to do; not being plundered and 
terrorized frequently by lawless soldiers; but 
just going through one stirring day or two, with 
many thrilling things crowded into that little 
time. 

I was at Sunday school when I heard that ‘the 
Yankees were coming.’’ I could hardly remain 
in the church, so great was my desire to get home ; 
and yet no one seemed to have any fear, for we 
had heard this report very often in our Valley-of- 
Virginia town, and the Yankees had never yet 
come. 

But this time they really arrived. 

First, there was more positive and definite 
warning. ‘Then there was much hasty consulta- 
tion and arrangement in the early night, and the 
departure of a sort of caravan with wagons and 
horses and cattle toward a place of safety in the 
hills. 

I had the delight of staying up very late, and I 
suppose many people in our town did not sleep at 
all. 

In the morning we could not tell exactly what 
was going to happen, though a few Confederates 
began to straggle in on various errands. Our 
opposite neighbor’s son rode in and gave us some 


twist of the left shoulder, the outside edge on one 
foot is an accomplished fact (Fig. 15). 
If the serpentine line is broken in a similar way 


on the opposite lobes, the same edges will be | 


described on the other foot. 


& 
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Fig 15 


| Now try the serpentine backward. The body 

swings will be similar to the forward swings, but 
| the power will be caught by the inside edge near 
| the toe instead of near the heel. The transition 
| from curves on both feet to curves on one foot is 
| easier backward than forward, because the incli- 
| nation of the body necessary to maintain equi- 
| librium is forward, not backward, and a skater 
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Fig. 16 


| has less fear of falling forward on his hands than 
backward on his head. 

Start as before, but instead of keeping your feet 
parallel, cross them in alternating inside and 
outside curves. (Note the edges, Fig. 16.) It 

| will be easier to begin with the right foot leading, 
inside edge, the left following closely across its 
track, outside edge. 

The insertion of half-turns (threes) into this 


information. Next day he was tied to a tree and 
| shot for what he had just done; but we knew 
| nothing of that. 

| Soon fighting began—beyond the town, on the 
other side of the river. I cannot say I saw it, 
| but I heard the pop pop of the muskets, and 
saw the cannon—ranged handsomely upon high 
ground to command our chief buildings—pouring 
out fire and smoke. 

By and by these were moved and planted so as 
to rake the main street of the town. So far we 
had all been astir, like bees shaken out of a hive; 
and when the first bombshell started up the street 
I was standing outside the curbstone. 

A shell moves by no means with the rapidity of 
lightning, and hearing its peculiar, fascinating 
singing far down the street, I turned and looked, 
with a feeling as if I were loaking right into the 
face of a sort of disk of sound approaching me 
and growing louder. 

I had no idea what produced the sound until 
the shell burst in the porch a few steps behind 
me. Then we all precipitately retired to the 
cellars, which was a very foolish thing to do. 

In a little while our few Confederates who had 
fought back the advancing army and fired the 
bridge, only to make time for movements else- 
where, turned and dashed away through the 
town. The Confederate general in command 
followed slowly after. The shells still raked the 
streets. 

Then there was a pause while pontoons were 
preparing on the Union side, and we came out of 
-the cellars, and compared notes with our neigh- 
bors. 

Then we went up-stairs, locked the doors of 
our rooms, closed our shutters, peeped out, and 
were perfectly happy; at any rate, I was. 

There was one moment of awe as the great sea 
of men—they said there were forty thousand, 
dark blue men, such as I was not accustomed to 
see—surged up the street. But that soon changed 
back into the old exultant feeling that if some- 
thing big and dreadful must happen, how delightful 
it was to see it! 

I wonder if the generals and other officers who 
rode at the head of the Union troops on their 
prancing horses admired those strong horses and 
those long yellow buckskin gauntlets half as 
much as I did! I had seen so much cavalry 
lately, some barefoot in sleety rain, thinly clad, 
| and on bony beasts. 

Yellow buckskin gauntlets! What luxury! 
| While the great moving mass filled the street, 
and we were behind the shutters, the lower story 





sliding longer before shifting the weight (Fig. 11). | ‘‘chain-step’”” makes a grape-vine. Now try it | was left to the protection of the colored servants. 
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Our old cook’s views as to feeding the soldiers | 
were not hospitable. Only by positive orders 
could my mother induce her to part with slices of 
ham and bread at their demand. 

Later in the day I heard her out in the kitchen 
declaring, ‘‘*Fore the Lord, dere aint a dust of 
flour in this house!*" And when I saw that the 
man was gone, and went in and exclaimed, ‘‘How 
could you say such a thing, when you know there 
are eleven barrels of flour up in the passage ?” 
she grinned and answered : 

“Oh yes, and I’ve got a piece of bacon in my 
hand, but I aint goin’ to give him no mo’. Mis’ 
Marthy done made me give them men mos’ a 
whole ham a’ready to-day. They done got 
enough !”” 

She proceeded to cook the piece of bacon, which 
she had drawn out from under her apron, for her 
supper and ours. 

Meantime the flames began to rise in the town. 
Building after building was burned—public, mili- 
tary property, and the house of the governor of 
the state. But I was shut up now, and missed 
these sights. 

I heard enough of them afterward, and remem- 
ber especially how it was said that the governor’s 
baby cried all the time because the cradle, which 
was rocked by clockwork, was burned, and there 
was no way to keep it quiet. 

That night was a wonder of stillness. Nothing 
was heard in the streets but the tramp of the 
lonely guards. 

The next day there was not much to see but the 
searching parties—little squads of men, each with 
an officer, passing up and down and entering one 
house after another. 

They were made to behave pretty well, too. 
One lady objected to the tossing up of her bureau 
drawers, and remarked to the soldier who was 
diving into them that a gentleman should not do 
such a thing as that. 

*¢La, miss,’’ he answered, with the utmost good 
nature, ‘I aint no gentleman, I’m only a man!” 

All this time we were suffering agonies from 
bundles of sharp spoons and forks which we wore, 
hidden under our clothes, day and night. 

Next morning we woke to see ambulances with 
yellow flags moving in an endless train through 
the streets. Various surmises went about as to 
what was going to happen; and before we could 
believe it, all the thousands of men were gone. 

All had been hurried away, | think, by some 
false report; and we never saw another blue-coat 
till all was over, and a garrison took possession of 
our town. 

These were not the horrors of war; but ah! we 
did see some horrors. We lived on a closely built 
street, and there was not one house on our side, or 
on the other, up or down for some distance, where 
a man was not brought home dead; yet not 
brought home always, for sometimes it was only 
the knowledge that his family would never see 
him again. 

We learned to know just what it meant when 
we heard a fearful scream; we knew it was a 
letter, and dreadful news. 

Our opposite neighbor, who had many sons and 
sons-in-law, when the war was over had only one. 

One poor mother in the row did not indeed lose 
her son, but she received the news that he was 
dead, and the first great agony of bereavement— 
the wildness of which she was even blamed for— 
was over before the contradiction came. 

The every-day privations were often only amus- 
ing; and for that matter we were used to them. I 
do remember trying to learn to like cabbage—and 
actually succeeding—so that I might suffer a less 
sense of privation if matters should become worse 
and we should approach nearer to starvation. 

But sorghum molasses was a solace, and I had 
long ceased to think of having much pie or any 
candy. 

My little cousin told our forma! guest, with the 
most courtly politeness: ‘‘Mrs. Barnard, I hope 
you will come to see us often; we don't have 
cake when you are not here.”’ I think that must 
have been sorghum cake, by the by, if Mrs. 
Barnard got much of it. 





But we had plenty to eat; and homespun | such societies to provide 


dresses and skirt-braid neck-ribbons are thor- 
oughly elegant when they are the fashion, and 
cost a good deal. 

I believe the price of my last calico was three 
dollars a yard. I cannot imagine why our people 
took the trouble to run the blockade with stuff so 
sleazy as the sample I have of it. 

The other day I found a letter in the garret, 
written in those days by my young aunt. In it 
she said that she had heard that Mr. So-and-so 





would make a pair of shoes for a hundred dollars ; 
and would we please go right away and ask him 
if it was true, and order her a pair? 

I cannot stop without telling of my delight in | 
the first hat I had after the war. It was all white, 
and mother says it was ugly and unbecoming, and | 
had a poor, solitary-looking rosebud in it, and 
was merely the best that could be obtained under | 
the circumstances. 

But it almost hurts me to hear her say so. No 
words can ever tell how beautiful the hat was to 
me, coming in unexpectedly, when I had been 
consumed for days by a hopeless coveting of 
Lizzie Randolph's new hat with purple streamers! 

I fairly loved that pure white straw and white 
ribbon and rosebud, and no present ever gave me 
pleasure to approach it. Certainly Solomon in all 
his glory never felt himself arrayed so magnifi- 
cently, for he never had worn plaited straw dyed 
in tan-bark, and ribbons four hard-working years 


old, and then suddenly fallen into possession of a 
hat so utterly new! 

I wish I had one of those real war hats to show 
you—or some of that poke-berry-dyed ribbon, or 
one of those polka-dotted linen boots. Above all, I 
should like to show you one of the beaux of those 
days—one of the twelve-year-olds who went cere- 
moniously to parties with grown girls, and danced, 
and came home with them arm in arm! 

MARGARET MEREDITH. 
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For the Companion. 


TAKING LEAVE. 


When the thrush brief snatches sang 
Of his wondrous tune, 
And the woods no longer rang 
With the joy of June; 
Then we knew that, day by day, 
Summer’s face would turn away. 


From the ripened thistles went 
Floating wee balloons. 

All seemed on a journey bent, 
In those August noons. 

But lake and sky wore deeper blue, 

To show that Summer’s heart was true. 


Soon the birches could not hold 
Back their yellow leaves; 
Royal roads must shine with gold, 
Though the forest grieves. 
Lighting now their torches red, 
Maples in the pageant led. 


Shrillest herald of the fall, 
Pi the b 2 


sy jay: 
Armies, mustering at his call, 
Winged their silent way ; 
Drowsy crickets chirped good-bye ; 
Lingered last, one butterfly. 


Not unguarded is the throne: 
Chickadees are left ; 

Pine and fir-trees hold their own ; 
Can we feel bereft ? 

Nay, amid the snow and frost, 

Summer’s colors are not lost. 


Mary THACHER HiacGinson. 
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For the Companion. 


ST. NICHOLAS AS A MILLER. 
Unique Christmas Entertainment. 


Most of the Sunday schools and children’s 
societies in our land make special arrangement 
nowadays for the entertainment of the children 
and the giving of presents during the Christmas 
season, and it is very desirable for committees of 
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pleasing and attractive features 
on such occasions. 

This article presents to the readers 
of The Youth’s Companion a unique 
and interesting Christmas entertain- 
ment, which is carried out in the 
following manner : 

Upon the stage or platform in the 
hall where the entertainment is to 
be given 1s erected a Dutch windmill, 
as represented. The lower portion 
of the mill must be provided with a practical 
hinged door, and should have a similarly arranged 
window above. 

On one side of the door is a shute, hole, or 
opening through which the presents can slide to 
the children as they come up, one by one, in front 
of the stage. In the roof of the mill is journalled 
an axle, to the front end of which are secured 
the wings, which, during the delivery of the 
presents, are turned by means of a crank on the 
rear end of the axle. 

St. Nicholas should be dressed as a Dutch 
miller, and have as attendants half a dozen or so 
of Brownies, little boys about six or seven years 
of age, dressed in the conventional Brownie cos- 
tumes. 

In front of the mill should be arranged about 
half a dozen flour barrels, having their heads 
removed and their front ends toward the audience 
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| These front ends are covered with paper in 
imitation of barrel-heads. ‘The Brownies should 
be concealed in the barrels, and when called upon 


Fig 2 
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| by miller St. Nicholas, they are to burst ont 
| through the paper heads and come out upon the 
stage. 
One of the little boys should be dressed as the 
‘Dude Brownie, and come out through the door 
|after the other little Brownies have made their 
| appearance. Around the base of the mill may be 
| arranged hemlock, spruce or fir-trees, to give to 
the whole a more realistic appearance. 
At first glance this entertainment seems difficult 
in carrying out, but it can be quite easily arranged 





by any one gifted with ordinary mechanical 
talent. 
Directions for Making the Mill. Make a flat 


wooden framework, as shown in Fig. 1, of boards 
about 4x% nailed and clinched together. For 
| convenience of handling, this frame is made in 
| three parts, marked respectively A, B and C, 
which, after being made, are covered with ordinary 
white cotton cloth, except the door, shute and 
window openings. 

The cloth on the 
frames A and B is 
marked off in four 
upright fields or divi- 





7 \ sions, as shown, and 
he Zo is shaded with ordi- 
I” nary water colors so as 

" to represent an octag- 


onal building. 

The cloth on the 
frame A is made to 
represent rough stone- 
work, and the part B 
is lined and marked in 
imitation of shingles or 
rough woodwork. 

The frame C, being 
likewise covered with 

cloth, is painted a 
i greenish copper 
Nf 
\\ 
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| color, and shaded black 
to make it appear round. 
| After the frames A, B 
|and C have been painted, 

they should be secured to- 

gether one above the other 

by means of boards going from top 
to bottom on the rear sides of said frames. 


which are made skeleton fashion in pairs, and 
afterward secured at right angles to each other. 
The woodwork of the wings should be painted a 
bright red color, and covered with white cotton 
sails. 

Fig. 3 represents the manner of setting up the 
scenery. The painted mill frame is fastened to 
the stage floor, preferably slightly inclined from 
the audience. About seven feet back of it a ladder 
about as high as the mill frame is fastened to the 


639 


floor. The wings are secured to an axle, prefer- 
ably made of one-inch gas pipe about nine feet 
long, having its bearings in the mill frame and on 
a board fastened to the ladder. 

The scenery and ladder are to be properly 
braced or stayed as shown in Fig. 3. 

To the rear end of the axle is secured a crank 
by means of which the wings are turned during 
the entertainment and delivery of the presents. 

A seat for the operator is nailed to the ladder 
below the crank end. The shute opening is cov- 
ered with a curtain or flap, loose on all sides 
except the upper edge, where it is tacked to the 
framework. 

To avoid confusion in the delivery of the 
presents, particularly if the Sunday school is 
large, the classes should be designated as class A, 
B, C, ete., and each scholar should be provided 
with a card A, 1,—A, 2,- . B, 1,—B, 2, and 
so on. The presents should be marked corre- 
spondingly, and laid out in order upon a table 
behind the mill. 

Class A coming in numerical order would 
receive the gifts marked A‘, A*, A*, and so 
on for the successive classes. By this simple 
arrangement the presents will be delivered with- 
out confusion to the scholars for whom each is 
intended. 

Before beginning the entertainment the curtain 
should be down, and the Brownies concealed 
within the barrels. 

On the raising of the curtain, the miller, St. 
Nicholas, appears at the window. He looks all 
about and remarks that he is prepared to grind 
out Christmas presents to the children, provided 
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the wind will be favorable. But unfortunately 
he finds that no wind is blowing. 

In this emergency he calls for the aid of the 
| Brownies, who when the proper signal is given 
emerge from the barrel and come to his assistance. 
After them the Dude Brownie comes out from the 
door of the mill. 
| St. Nicholas also comes on the stage, and tells 
the Brownies that they must try to get some wind 
to set the mill a-going. 

Upon this they retire behind the mill for a 
moment, but presently return with little hand 
bellows, with which they puff away in the direc- 
tion of the wings. The operator behind then 
begins to turn the wings, slowly at first, and then 
more rapidly, as if the wind were rising. 


Fig. 2 shows the construction of the wings, | 


St. Nicholas remarks that now as the mill is 
| working the Brownies should bring the grist to 
the mill. 
| The Brownies obey, and appear carrying bags 
| filled with excelsior or some equally light material 
on their backs. They enter the mill through the 
door. The shute is placed in position, and the 
delivery of the presents takes place. 

Carols or other songs by the Brownies will add 
to the Christmas entertainment. 
| ALBAN ANDREN. 
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ORATORS 


What noted orators among the ancient Greeks? Among 


the Romans? Had these men any other claims to 
distinction ? 

What famous orators of other ancient nations? Why so 
few? Name ten British orators of recent days. 
Make a list of twelve great American orators, and learn 
something about their most celebrated speeches 

Is oratory natural or acquired? Cite examples as proof 


Are orators less influential than formerly? Why? 








For the Companion. 
THE SEA FIGHT AT KJOGE IN 1710. 


Before the city Kjége 

The Kjge bay spreads wide, 

And ships of far-off nations 
Through those gray waters ride. 
There dips the skimming swallow 
Her soft and dripping wing, 

And sea-gulls white ply pinions light 
In restless wandering. 


But once the screaming sea-birds 
Forsook that peaceful bay, 

And once the clouds of battle 
Obscured the golden day. 

There flapped the sails of Sweden, 
There moored the Danish fleet, 

While soldiers brown within the town 
Marched down the narrow street. 


Like panting hounds freed from the leash 

8 -_ sprang at the foe; 

Upon the rocking decks the men 

Struck bravely blow on blow; 

Loud clanged the piercing trumpet, 

Loud sounded blade and spear, 

And streams of blood mixed with the flood, 
’Mid groan and curse and cheer. 


But where was noble Hoitfeldt ? 
The foremost on the bay, 

Where breast to breast with danger 
He faced the thickest fray. 

Though blows rained fast about him 
His hand dealt stroke on stroke,— 
As if there stood in Danish wood 

A storm-defying oak. 


Loud shrieked the wind. 
The Swedish captain cried. 
Proud Hoitfeldt scorned to answer ; 

His arms alone replied. 

Loud shrieked the wind : scarce heard they 
The clash of blade on blade, 

In sail and mast so wild a blast 

Its martial music made. 


Then came a ry. “Fire! fire! Our boat 
Drives toward the Danish ships!” 


“Now yield thee!” 


Despair sat white on Hoitfeldt’s brow 

And leaden on his lips. 

Who knows what are a brave man’s thoughts 
Who looks in Death’s dull eye 

And thinks on wife and love and life, 

Yet bows his soul to die! 


“Shall my ship be the torch,” he cried, 
“To fire my country’s fleet ?” 
Alas! the wind blew straight and strong 
The Kjége strand to greet. 

a fuse and lighted it 
With steady hand and true,— 
The shaken wave closed o’er the grave 
Of him and all his crew. 


The sea was black with splinters 
Where that good ship had been ; 
The gray smoke like a battle-flag 
Hung tattered in the din. 

No other flag Hoitfeldt 

Should fly o’er other grave— 

The fire his hand, to save his land, 
Had lit above the wave. 


Do Danish poets sing him 
In their immortal lays? 
Do Danish maidens ee 
In passion and in praise 
Oh, ask not! Death is silence, 

We look with living eyes, 

Low sounds the name and faint the fame 
That cross two centuries. 


But not for gold nor glory 

The deathless act is wrought, 

Nor springs from sudden impulse 

Imperishable thought. 

Through years of small, slow growth, through woe 

And weal men never heed, 

Fagen een - B ppeee that flowers at last 
——_ : Curtis May. 
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For the Companion. 
SMITHFIELD. 


Nowhere in England is the difference between 
the old civilization and the new set forth with 
more emphasis than in Smithfield. This district 
was once a great green sweep, dotted with clumps 
of oaks and elms, outside the walls of the city of 
London. Morris-dancers crossed from village 
to village, jangling their bells and followed by 
shouting crowds. Here fairs were held, and 
travelling showmen set up their tents containing 
lions, giants, bears and dwarfs. 

On one side rose the gray walls of the monas- 
tery of St. Bartholomew; on another were the 
towers of a larger monastery belonging to -the 
powerful order of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who had proved their valor in the 
Crusades for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. 

In the centre of the field the great tournaments 
were held in the reign of the Tudor kings. Here 
were also the scaffolds on which Sir William 
Wallace and other political prisoners were exe- 
cuted. Close by the monastery gate burned the 
fires of Smithfield, in which nearly three hun- 
dred victims perished in the reign of Mary, and 
many of the opposite faith under ‘‘Queen Bess.” 

Such were the occupations, the amusements 
and the religious expression of the old time in 
Smithfield. 

To-day the traveller finds the place occupied 
by a huge market filled with thousands of busy 
housewives, butchers and hucksters, bargaining 
good humoredly over their chickens and potatoes. 
A railway station fills part of the space, and long 
‘rains steam under the ground over which knights 
roue out to battle, or morris-dancers capered. 

The monastery of St. Bartholomew is converted 
into a vast hospital where each year over a 
hundred thousand patients are treated. 

A stone in a wall, with the inscription, ‘“To the 
Noble Army of Martyrs,” is the only reminder 
left of the murderous fires kindled by cruelty in 
the name of Christ. 





Nothing remains of the monastery of the 
Knights of St. John but an ancient gateway 
containing several large rooms. The order still 
continues, but the work of the modern knights is 
not to do battle with turbaned Turk, but to send 
out ambulances for the help of the sick or injured 
throughout all London. 

Let us be thankful that we live not in that dark 
dawning, but in this later hour when the sun of 
Christ’s day is high in the heavens, and His 
gospel of brotherly love is spreading throughout 
the earth. 


we 
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REMEMBERED. 


About the middle of this century there was a 
terrible uprising among the Yucatan Indians. For 
a time they were able to wreak vengeance on 
their white conquerors, and their ferocity and 
cruelty were horrible. Even so dark a page of 
history as this, however, is not without its story of 
kindness and mercy between enemies. The town 
of Peto was so situated in the Indian territory that 
it was taken by the Indians and recaptured by 
the whites many times. Once, when it was in the 
hands of its rightful owners, a number of Indian 
prisoners were held. 


Less cruel than the savages, the whites killed 
only in battle; they allowed their prisoners to live. 
But provisions became more and more scarce in 
Peto, and the Indians were left to die of hunger. 
One day Don Marcos Duarte, a wealthy inhabitant 
of the town, was passing the house where the 
Indians were, and stopped, shocked at the sight of 
a miserable, emaciated creature. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

“I am eating my shoes, as you see,’ was the 
reply. “I am starving to death. For twelve days 
we have had almost no food. Most of my 
companions are dead, and the days of the rest are 
numbered.” 

Don Marcos looked at the miserable survivors, 
and said, “You and they shall live,” and he sent 
them food every day, and finally procured their 
freedom. Whatever were the rights of the ques- 
tion between Indians and whites in this case, 
human pity spoke first in his heart. 

Some time later Peto was captured by the 
Indians, and the inhabitants were massacred. 
Don Marcos, with his wife and children, awaited 
death on their knees in eae. They heard a 
party of savages approaching the house, and felt 
that the end had come. 

The head of the band, however, stationed senti- 
nels around the house, and gave this order: “Not 
a hair of the head of this man or his family is to 
be touched, on pain of death.” 

The family of Duarte was the only one that was 
spared. The Indian who had inspired the pity of 
Don Marcos was paying his debt. 

Twenty years afterward, in a successful up- 
rising, the Indians sacked a number of villages 
and country houses. They retreated loaded with 
spoil and dragging with them many household 
servants, of whom they intended to make slaves. 
The chief of the expedition asked one of them 
what was the name of his master. 

“Don Marcos Duarte,” he replied. 


The chief immediately called a halt. “How 


many men belong to Don Marcos?” he asked. 
“Twenty-four,” replied the man to whom he had 
spoken. 


“Name them,” said the chief. 

Having collected the twenty-four men, he 
returned to them the spoil which had come from 
the Duarte house, and said, “Go home, friends; 

ag oo free.” It was the Indian cnce more paying 

8 debt. 
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“CANALS,” OR MOUNTAINS? 


Mr. J. M. Schaeberle of the Lick Observatory has 
just introduced a new element into the discussion 
about the “canals” of Mars. It has generally been 
assumed that the darker areas on that planet are 
water surfaces, and the lighter regions continents 
and islands. As the canals are dark in color it was 
naturally inferred that they must be channels filled 
with water. 


Mr. Schaeberle, as a result of his studies of Mars 
with the great telescope. during the past summer, 
suggests the possibility that the astronomers may 
have been mistaken about the meaning of the 
colors on Mars, and that the dark areas may really 
be the lands of that planet, and the light areas the 
seas. 

One of his reasons for this conclusion is that at 
times some of the bright areas appear more than 
usually brilliant, as though the reflecting surface 
were in a state of agitation. The contrasts he 
thinks are like those witnessed in light reflected 

m a calm and from an agitated water surface. 

But if Mr. Schaeberle is right, then the “canals” 
are not canals, not watercourses, but phenomena 
connected with the land. He suggests that they 
may be the ridges of mountain chains which are 
almost wholly immersed in water. The double 
“canals” then would represent parallel tain 





he looked hard at the boy. ‘It don’t make much 
difference,’ he said, turning to the mate. ‘We’re 
bound to go ashore anyhow.’ Then he and the 
mate talked together for a minute, and the captain 
gave orders for the Irish boy to act as pilot. 

“The youngster stood by the wheel, and as it 
seemed to most of us headed the ship for the very 
spot where the breakers looked the wildest. The 
big fellow who helped him minded his orders as if 
he was the captain’s self. 

“It was a ticklish time for all hands; but all at 
once the rocks seemed to open in front, and the 
steamer ran through a passage not fifty yards 
across, and soon we were at anchor in smooth 


ater. 

“In the morning the skipper said to the boy, 
‘Here’s your fifteen pounds, my lad, and here’s an 
order on the owners for one hundred ——— 
which they will pay you for — their ship.’ 

“The lad got the money, paid his mother’s rent, 
and gave her a snug sum for housekeeping; and 
he and I’ve been shipmates pretty + ever since. 
He’s calling me now,” concluded the boatswain, as 
he left us to go on deck. 


ms 
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For the Companion. 


A THOUGHT FOR WASHING DAY. 


The clothes-line is a Rosary 

Of household negp ane care ; 
Each little saint the mother loves 
Is represented there. 


And when across her gordon plot 
She walks, with thoughtful heed, 
I should not wonder if she told 
Each garment for a . 


For Celia’s scarlet stockings hang 
Beside Amelia’s skirt 

And Bilbo’s breeches, which of late 
Were sadly smeared with dirt. 


Yon kerchief small wi bitter tears 
For ill-success at se’ ; 

This pinafore was torn in strife 
*Twixt Fred and little Jule. 


And that device of finest web 
And over costly lace 
Adorned our eldest when she danced 
At some gay fashion place. 
A stranger passing, I salute 
The Household intita wear, 
And smile to think how n 
Are Love and toil and praye 
JuLIA WarRD Howe. 


of kin 
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SCRUPLES OVERCOME. 


The San José Mercury prints a story of a certain 
Captain J——, who was a brave officer and a good 
disciplinarian, but nervous and eccentric. He had 
a mania for roll-calls. One day he saw pieces of 
soft bread littered about the company streets, and 
shouted, with his customary impulsiveness, ‘Fall 
in, Company B!” The men fell in, and the roll was 
called. Then the captain referred to the fragments 
of bread. “Don’t let me see any more of this 
waste—make a mighty good pudding. Right face, 
break ranks, march!” 


The story was current, but probably was not true, 
that Company B was once called into line that the 
captain might ask which man it was that owed him 
ten cents. 

On another occasion the same captain had com- 
mand of the guard line, with headquarters in the 
village of Fall’sChurch. At the post were a sergeant 
and half a dozen men. Strict orders were issued 
against interfering with private property. Soldiers 
are human. however, plump chickens were near, 
and the result may be imagined. 

Early the next morning one of the “loyal” inhab- 
itants presented himself at headquarters with a 

rievance. His fattest chickens had disappeared 

uring the night, and feathers had been found just 
outside the picket post. Captain J—— was indig 
nant, and of course the roll was called. The men 
were lectured on the sin of chicken-stealing, ard a 
search of haversacks was ordered. The search 
was made, but not a feather was discovered. 

Captain J—— gave a sigh of relief, and the com 
plainant had nothing to do but withdraw. 

At dinner that day the captain found a plump, 
ag A chicken, finely roasted, awaiting his attention. 

je looked at it, sniffed its aroma, and was about to 
fall to, but the instinct of the officer stayed his 
hand. He called his black servant. 

“Horace, where did this chicken come from?” 

“Got him outer yer haversack, cap’n.” 

“Out of se haversack?” 

The captain looked at the chicken, then at the 
heavens. Then he laid down his knife and fork, 
sprang to the door and called out, “Fall in!” Again 
the inevitable roll-call. 

“Who put that chicken into my haversack?”’ he 
demanded. 

A smile passed down the line, but there was no 
response. The demand was repeated in somewhat 
milder accents, for the fragrance of roast chicken 
was in the air. Finally the servant spoke. 

Pie oye he said, “we all had a hand in it. We 
thought a bit of poultry might be good for you for 
a change, and your haversack was handy.” 

Captain J—— called up a serious face, but the 
chicken had a tempting smell. The lines of his 
countenance relaxed. 








ranges such as we have upon the earth. 
en trained observers, possessing the advan. 
ogee arising from the use of the best telescopes, 
differ so widely in opinion concerning the markings 
on Mars, the confident statements about the condi- 
tion of that planet, and the doings of its inhabi- 
tants, which have lately been widely printed, begin 
to appear ridiculous. Yet that should not cause 

any one to lose interest in such studies. 
he mysterious phenomena are certainly there, 
and it may only require a little better telescope, a 
little sharper eye, or a little keener insight to 
interpret them aright. And when that has been 
woos lished what a wonderfully interesting thing 

w e. 
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HE KNEW THE COAST. 


A story is told in a Southern paper of an Irish 
sailor who had accumulated fifteen pounds at 
Calcutta, when he received a letter announcing 
that his poor old mother in Ireland was in sore 
distress, and about to be sent to the work-house. 
He wanted to get home, but there were many 
sailors in port, and he could find no employment 
on any vessel. Finally he determined to secrete 
himself on board a steamer about to sail, and take 
his chances as a stowaway. 


He was discovered when the ship was well out 
at sea, and at first was put in irons. Then the 
fifteen pounds were found upon him, and the cap- 
tain seized it, as was his right, for passage money. 

“It was an awful night that saw us off the shore 
of Londonderry,” said the old sailor who tells the 
story. “The steamer had broken her shaft, and 
was drifting upon a dead lee shore. The water 
was too deep to let go an anchor, even if one could 
have held, which it couldn’t in the gale. Enough 
head sail had been set to keep the steamer from 
broaching to, but all hands saw that as things were 
going she would soon be on th® rocks. 

“The Irish lad went up to the captain. 

“Twas born on this coast, sir,’ he said, ‘and I 
know about it. There’s a channel off the port bow. 
We'll soon be off it. Shall I take you in? 

“*Do you think you can?’ asked the skipper, as 








“It was a wrong thing to do,” he said, “‘a very 
wrong thing; but now that the bird is cooked—and 
it smells like a good one—it would be wicked not 
to eat it.” 

And eat it he did. At the next roll-call he ani. 
madverted again upon the offense of plundering 
non-combatants, and wound up his homily by 
saying: “I shall hang my haversack in the same 
place to-night. Right face! break ranks, march!” 
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UNEXPECTED VISITORS. 


Cordiality and simplicity are more apt to win 
regard than ostentation. It is true that one cannot 
expect friendship all at once; it has a beginning 
and a growth. But the growth is stronger and 
more natural when the beginning is made with 
little formality. Mr. and Mrs. Wayland had taken 
up their residence in a small village. Their arrival 
was duly chronicled in the local paper; the grocer 
and the milkman announced themselves punctually, 
but at the end-of two months no other visitors had 
appeared. 


Every afternoon Mrs. Wayland had confidently 
expected that some one would call, and had 
remained steadfastly indoors for fear of missing a 
visit. She arrayed herself in becoming gowns, 
and posed in her lonely parlor in vain. The two 
months passed without a visitor. One rather dull 
day her courage failed her. 

“I declare, I won't wait for anybody to come any 
Evidently I have got to be my own best 
company. I will go to work in the garden.” So 
saying, she put on a worn gingham gown, and 
occupied herself in raking up the small lawn. 

She had hardly begun when there walked into 
the garden two ladies, who had evidently come to 
call. Mrs. Wayland had no time to retreat, and 
walked forward to meet them. 

The _ ladies introduced themselves, and seeing 
Mrs. Wayland’s employment, suggested that she 


should show them her garden. 
“So we walked about that little ee Bn and 
rs. Wayland, 

in telling of the visit; “and as it was pretty warm, 





looked at my one rose-bush,” said 





we sat down on the piazza steps, and not until 
they had gone did | realize that my first and only 
callers had not been inside my house. 

“On the wy ~ | they had seen me in my very 
worst dress. And instead of di ing any sub. 
ject of general interest, such as the characteristics 
of our neighbors, we had just told each other what 
was good to make grass grow, and how to keep 
rose-bushes healthy, and what we thought of lawn- 
mowers. 

“I believe, though, Mrs. Gordon did speak about 
the lovely view from our front steps. ram tye 3 
js = a nice visit, and I feel as if they were old 
friends.” 
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HUMMING-BIRDS AT WAR. 


Courage has little or no relation to bodily size. 
The humming-bird is the smallest of birds, but also 
one of the most fearless and pugnacious. He 
attacks king-birds and hawks, and those tyrannical 
creatures, though of monstrous size, in comparison, 
seem not at all ashamed to fly from his onsets. 
The fights of humming-birds among themselves 
are often fierce and protracted. Mr. Gosse has 
described one that lasted for an hour. An 
anonymous writer in Forest and Stream pictures a 
similar encounter, which took place in Cambridge, 
Mississippi, between two ruby-throats. 


I was walking along one of the streets of this 
village, and passed a flower-garden where a bed of 
salvia grew against the front palings. The plants 
were filled with bright red flowers, some of which 
reached above the fence. Hovering over these 
were two humming-birds whose coats of metallic 
sheen glistened like burnished gold and silver. 

The little creatures darted hither and thither, 
inserting their Jong bills into the tube-like flowers 
with absolute precision and lightning-like rapidity, 
but all the while engaged in a fierce combat with 
each other. They constantly maintained a position 
facing one another, and only six or eight inches 
apart; suddenly rising a dozen feet into the air, 
where they would have a little battle, and as sud 
denly dropping, like two bullets on one string, 
back to the flowers, over and among which they 
would flit like animated sunbeams. 

Occasionally they would “hitch” and flutter all 
the way to the ground through the leaves and 
branches, where they would lie and pummel each 
other like two schoolboys, one on top and the 
other beneath, the top fellow pausing to take breath 
and then pummelling some more. 

The under bird would appear to give up and look 
very much dilapidated, with outstretched wings 
and disordered feathers, but the moment the other 
fellow let go and rose to the top of the bush the 
bottom one would be there facing him. 

The most interesting feature of the performance 
was their utter disregard of my presence. As I 
stood near the palings watching them, which I did 
for a quarter of an hour, they would flutter round 
my head and about my face, occasionally striking 
me with their fluttering wings on face and hands, 
and once one of them alighted for a moment on 
my thumb. 

At last one of them retired, vanquished, and the 
other exultingly took possession of the flowers. 





~~ 
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PENNY WISE. 


A reporter for the New York Herald was the 
only passenger in a street-car. Midway of a block 
another man gotin. His hat was crushed, and his 
clothing daubed with mud. For a time he sat 
silent. Then he hitched up toward the reporter 
and began: “I guess I’m the biggest fool running 
loose in this town.” 

“So?” answered the newspaper man. 


“Yes, sir. I haven’t.got sense enough to be let 
go without a guardeen. See that car on ahead 
there?” 


The car was half a dozen blocks away. 

“Waal, sir, 1 ran like sixty for more’n a block to 
ketch that car.” 

“Couldn’t catch it, eh?” 

“Yes, I could. That’s the trouble. I did ketch 
it, an’ 1 gin the conductor a dime on the hind plat 
form, an’ he gin me a nickel change. Then some 
how I up an’ dropped the nickel overboard. 
hollered to the conductor to stop, but he wouldn't; 
so I ups and jumps off backwards. Look at my 
clo’es! When I got up that car was out o’ reach, 
so I had to wait for this one.” 

“Did you find your nickel?” 

“Oh yes; found that right —_ > Lost my car, 
sp’ilt my clo’es and skinned my back jest for the 
privilege of pickin’ up that five-cent piece an’ 
givin’ it to this conductor.” 


ee 
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THE SOCIAL MELON. 


Very peculiar is the popular estimation of a 
watermelon. Apples, peaches, oranges we may 
carry in the street without causing people to make 
remarks about or to us. Not so with the water 
melon. One day Judge Mack, of Kansas, said to 
his grocer: 

“People in this town seem distant, unsociable.” 

“You don’t understand human nature,” said the 
grocer. “Take home this watermelon in the basket 
on your arm, and if people on the way don’t speak 
to you, then you needn’t pay for the melon.” 

he judge first met a dignified matron, who said 
with a faint smile. 

“Ah, luxuries to-day, judge!” 

At the next crossing a minister exclaimed: 

“Am I invited to dine with you to-day?” 

On Pine Street a German said: 

“Ish you going to be bolite alreaty, judge, und 
divide mit me?” 

On Elm Street a Frenchman bowed gracefully. 
“Ah, ze meelon!” 

At the corner of Main and Jackson Streets a 
loud voice called . 

“Lor now, judge. doan’ ye done drap dat dar 
melon, hi, ki, ha, ha!” 

The judge paid for the melon next day. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
» 1. Turkey—Rut, Ruy, Turk, Ute, try, true, rue, 
ey. 


2. Let good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both. 
Key- Words—Lentil, an digit, toned, wane, no, 
pa, petit, Ann, heath, booth. 

3. OweD, owe; palIn, pan; laNd, lad; wiNdow, 
widow; fEast, fast; MaRy, May—Dinner. 

4. Oh! on Thanksgiving day, when from east 

and from west, 
From north and from south come the pilgrim. 


and guest, 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the 
eye, 

What — back the past like the rich pumpkin- 
pie? 


5. 1. Ta-I-nt. 2. Ha-N-ds. 3. Al-D-er. 4. No-I-se. 
5. Kn-A-ve. 6. “7% 7. Ga-S-es. 8. In-U-re. 
9. Va-M-ps. 10. Im-M-it. 11. Ne-E-dy. 12. Go-R-ge 
—Thanksgiving, Indian Summer. 

6. Thanks, giving—Thanksgiving. 


7. New England Feast Day. 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
Which Children Can Make. 
Shoe-Bag. 


In packing a trunk it is very convenient to 
have covers for boots and shoes. These are 
easily made, and are very useful presents. 

Get fine silesia, which is used for 
dress lining. One-half a yard will 
make two. One piece of woollen 
dress braid of a pretty 
shade. Cut the silesia 
in two pieces, making a 
square of each, one-half 
a yard square. 

Bind all around with i . { 
the braid, leaving ends of 
the braid at one corner to 
tie around the shoes. When packing the trunk 
lay the shoe, or pair of shoes, diagonally across 
the centre. First fold over the corner farthest 
from the strings, then turn over the two side 
corners and roll over, so that the strings come in 
the right position for tying up the parcel. 
















Hanging Pin-Cushion. 


One yard of ribbon two 
inches wide, and three-quar- 
ters of a yard the same 
shade, one-half an inch wide. 
Make a long bag of the wide 
ribbon, sewing overhand on 
each side, leaving eight inches 
at the top. Fold this over 
and join together like a hem. 

Stuff the bag with saw- 
dust, bran or curled hair; 
fasten the top by tying the 
narrow ribbon around the 
bag and finishing with a bow 
and ends. Make a loop of 
the same to hang up by. 

Stick pins down each side. 
This would be pretty made 
of fancy ribbon, which can 
often be bought cheap at a 
bargain counter. 





Knitting-Needle Sheaths. 


These little cavalier boots are intended to slip 
over the ends of the knitting-needles, when the 
work is laid down or carried about. They serve 
to keep the needles all together, and prevent their 
catching into other things, after the usual manner 
of knitting-needles. 

To make them: Cut the lower part of the hoot 
of bronze, or some fine sort of leather. Over- 
seam the front and the upper and under part 
of foot together; or, cut 
in two pieces overseaming 
all round. For the tops, 
put on pieces of plush, 
any color. Stuff the feet 
and lower parts of the 
legs with cotton, to give a 
round shape. Use sachet 
if you choose. They 
should be about two inch- 
es from top of the gaunt- 
let top to bottom of heel— 
other measure in suitable 
proportion to this. 

Lay a piece of flat elas- 
tic, seven and one-quarter 
inches long, inside a piece of ribbon nine inches 
long, and with stitches as invisible as possible 
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COMPANION. 








or hem-stitching. 

Have stamped in the corners simple little 
patterns, which can be outlined in white or 
colored silks, and in one corner the word 
*“Mouchoir.’’ It is very pretty to have just one 
corner with the word ‘‘Mouchoir,’’ and the other 
three corners plain except the feather-stitch edge. 

Then fold together, as shown in the illustration, 
fastening three corners together; sew a small 
white linen or pearl button where they are 
fastened. Make a small loop of very narrow 
tape, or cord, and sew to the fourth corner to 
secure it to the button. 

Possibly you can get a child’s handkerchief the 
necessary size, of white linen. That would be 
very nice, as it would not require hemming. 


A Twine Basket. 





Into a small Japanese basket, which can be 
| bought in any fancy store for a few cents, you 
can, with a little skill, 


bright- colored twine. 
Use ribbon an inch wide 
to suspend the basket, 
and attach a very small 
pair of scissors with a 
narrower ribbon, as 
shown in the diagram. 


Balloon Catchall. 


From any dealer in 
electric light supplies 
you can get a lamp for | 
an incandescent burner 
which is broken inside, 
and of no use to them, 
but having the glass 
perfect. These they 
will sell cheap, perhaps 
for fifteen cents. With 
a small basket (three 
cents) and three yards 
of narrow ribbon (six 
cents) and some crochet 
silk the same color, 
yellow or other pretty 
shade, you can make a 
very pretty little orna- 
ment in imitation of a 
balloon. 

The cover is made with the crochet silk in the 








press a ball of soft, | 


ribbon. 
| Needle-Book. 


A novel needle-book is made by using a small 
Japanese doll about four inches long. Make a 
dress of ribbon or fancy silk, which must be 
| three inches in width and 
| one-fourth of a yard in 

length. 

Cut this in two pieces, 
one for the front and the 
other for the back of the 
dress. Put the doll between 
the two pieces, having the 
middle of each piece of rib- 
bon come in the centre of 
the doll’s head. Sew to- 
gether on the shoulders 
by overhand seam. ‘Tie a 
narrow ribbon around the 
waist, with a small bow in 
the back. From this sash 
you can hang a small emery 
bag, scissors, etc. 

Make a small needle-book 
of two or more leaves of fine white flannel, and 
secure to the waist of the dress inside. A gold 
cord around her neck will serve as a necklace, 
and also to hang her up by. 


| 








A Plaything for the Baby. 


Wind a ball of yarn—the ravellings of an old | 


stocking are as good as anything—of the required | 


Divide it in sections of four or six by 
fastening this 


| Now sew these four sides to the square piece. 
| which is the bottom of the basket, being careful 
| to sew strongly and finely, and be sure that the 
sides measure the same as the bottom, otherwise 


size. 
passing a large cord around it; 
lightly with thread so 
it will not slip. Thread 
a long needle with 
bright - colored wor- 


through the ball from 
stem to ‘* blossom- 
end,”’ and begin to, 
work around the ball, 
passing the needle un- 
der and back around 


each cord so as to 
cover it with the wor- 
sted. 


Attach a rubber or 
worsted cord to the 
ball wher finished. If 


you wish you can put 








simple crochet stitch, beginning at the top of the 
bailoon; make a chain of three stitches, join 
|together. In each of these stitches make a 
| double crochet stitch, with a chain of one stitch 
| between. After the first 
row make a chain of two 
between, keeping on in 
the same way, widening 
when necessary to fit the 
| balloon. When you have 
|enough to cover it about 
| half-way, as shown in the 
| drawing, finish in shells, 
fourteen in number. 
Make the cover a little 
tight, as it stretches. 
| Now make a similar 
piece for the bottom, only 
more closely, so the brass 
will not show through. 
Finish with seven shells. 

Now join these two pieces together with chains 
of crochet, joining the middle of each shell at the 
bottom to the middle of every other shell at the 
top. When you get all the chains made but one, 
slip the cover over the glass, as you will not be 
able to do so after all the chains are made. 

From the bottom make four chains of twenty 
or twenty-five stitches, and fasten to the basket. 
Ornament with bows of the ribbon, and finish at 
the top with a large bow and ends, and a loop to 
hang up by. 





Knitting-Bag. 





One-third of a yard of cretonne, of a small 


run the ribbon together on each side of the elastic, | 


leaving a little ‘“‘heading’’ on each side, or edge. 
For this two narrow ribbons—about one-half inch 
wide—may be used; or, one wider ribbon, folded. 
When done the ribbon should be fulled a little on 
the elastic. Attach this at either end to a little 
boot, fastening it just inside the back of the plush 
top. 
Handkerchief Case. 


Twelve inches of fine white linen and embroi- 
dery silk is all that is required to make this case. 











Be sure that the linen is perfectly square, then 





pretty contrasting shade, and one yard of ribbon 
one inch in width. 

Line the cretonne throughout with the silesia, 
fold as shown in the illustration, folding one end 
to form a pocket about half the depth of the bag. 
The pocket must be sewed to the bag on each 
| side, sewing carefully so the stitches will not 





| to that used for the twine 


| figure, and one-third of a yard of silesia of a | 


a small tin box containing bits of tin inside, for 
a “rattle.” The more stripes, and the brighter 
colors of worsted you use, the better. 


Straw Beads. 


Collect a large pile of nice, even straws, with no 
cracks or flaws in them. Soak them till they are 
soft and pliable, then cut into beads about half an | 
inch long. 

Color the beads with Diamond dyes, so as to 
have varieties of every shade. These make very 
acceptable gifts for kindergarten work. 


A Pincushion. 


Take a basket, similar 


basket, and push out the 
| bottom, so that only a 
hollow rim is left. Lay in 
a circular piece of plush, 
velvet, or woollen mate- 
rial if preferred, so that 
the wrong side shall be on 
| the inside of the basket. 
Then stuff the basket 
full, with wool or hair. 
Then press in a second 
circular piece of the ma- 
terial to cover the stuffing. 
This material should 
| bulge a little on each 
| side when the cushion is 
| finished. 
| Tie a ribbon of a har- 
|monizing color around 
| the basket, having a loop 
to hang it up by, as 
| shown in the drawing. 











Worsted Reins. 


Instead of making reins in the old-fashioned 
way, flat, a very much better way is to make 
them round. Cast ona chain of fifteen stitches, 
join together, make a single crochet in each stitch. 


outside loop made in the row before the last one. 
This can be made in one or more colors of 
Germantown worsted. 





Work-Basket. 


One-half yard of pretty silk or cretonne, two 
yards of ribbon one-half inch wide. Cut two pieces 
of cardboard four inches square, and 


| 
eight pieces in this shape, measuring 


| four inches at the bottom. Cover 
each piece with the silk or cretonne, 
| drawing it over the cardboard neatly 


| with long stitches from side to side; 
then sew each pair together around the edge 


Holding the inside of the work toward you make | 
a single crochet in each stitch, taking up the | 
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it, either finishing with a row of feather-stitching | each side of the bag, and finish with a bow of the | one across each side of the basket, fastening at 


intervals. Make a small needle-book and slip 
| under the ribbon on one side of the basket. 

On another side a pair of small scissors and 
two tape needles, and on the other two sides small 











bags to hold buttons, etc. ‘These bags can be two 
and one-half inches deep. Gather them at the 
top and bottom, and sew at the side to the basket. 





sted, push it down | they will not fit. Tie the ribbons together on 


each side. 


Mounted Christmas Card. 


An oval, gilt-edged Christmas card, on which 
was a little landscape in brown, as delicate as an 
etching, was mounted 
on a cardboard panel 
covered with brown 
satin and trimmed 
across the top and bot- 
tom with fluffy silk 
fringe sét in between the 
satin cover and the back- 
lining where they were 
overhanded together. 

The fringe was made 
of second-hand ribbon, 
one edge cut off, then 
ravelled almost to the 
other edge, and gathered to make it heavy. 





“Such a Pretty Dust-Brush!” 


This is the exclamation of almost every one 
who sees the dust-brush for the first time; and if 
they see not only one but a whole tableful, tied 
with ribbons of a dozen different shades, they will 
think nothing could be 
| nicer fora fair, at twenty- 
tive cents apiece. 
| Take three lengths of 
manilla rope, fresh and 
new, about half a yard 
each, and braid them in 
the middle. Then un- 
twist and com) out the 
ends, producing this 
| effect : 

Bend together, fasten 
securely, and tie with a 
ribbon, making as hand- 
some a bow as you can, 
and you will have a novel and pretty dust-brush, 
which will be an ornament to any corner where it 
hangs. 





| Japanese Sachet. 


A paper napkin or handkerchief, a very small 
Japanese doll, perhaps four inches tall, and a 
tiny Japanese umbrella, with three-quarters of a 
yard of ribbon (narrow), a little cotton and sachet 
| powder are the materials required. 





| Spread the handkerchief out smooth, laying in 
| the centre a large bunch of the cotton sprinkled 
with the sachet powder. Put the doll into the 
cotton as far as the waist, draw the four corners 
of the handkerchief together around the doll, 
, and tie it in with the ribbon wound around the 
| gathered handkerchief and waist of the doll, 
leaving a loop of the ribbon to hang the sachet 


make a hem of one-half an inch in width around | show. Make a loop of the ribbon. confining to | overhand. Cut the ribbon in four pieces and sew | up by. Tuck in the umbrella back of the doll. 
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Agts. wanted to sell apugorel sheets. Com. 
50 per cent. Green Co., Medford, Mass. 


Self-taught, without notes; 24 | charts 60c. 
BANJO without notes (#0 pp., 100 pieces) $1 
UITA of inst’s free. A. PARKE, 86 av.Chicago _ 
TIFUL COLORED CALENDAR (Agents wanted.) 
A BEA For Every Year of your Life. 
, and Fut 
> cnctehiemenndaeaiteha a HEATH, WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
STAMPS 500 mixed, Australian, etc., 10c.; 
105 var ie tle wane nice Album, 10c.; 
; 10 Afri pt 
; 1050. Ame siha. ‘ibe. New illustrated 
8 list, etc. -ftree. Large stock, low prices. Agents 
wanted for sheets. F.P. tr — 
CENTS cash or stamps wil Puy, 
music size. Mary ska 190, outa 3 aa 
est Songs, ‘2e egant UYE as, r ails for * 
free. HU MUSIC 00. 
Dearborn ievees, TC falenne, 


aT and useful ‘ostpaid, 15 cts, 

m 15 unused, 10c.; 25 rica, 10c.; 
HUYETT’S MUSICAL T, *Bheet 
Mouth Organ Chart teaches 














Catalogue 
5 








6a tune in 10 minutes. Free Self- 
instructors. Band and Orchestra 
Music. Musical instruments. Send 


for Catalogue, 2c. Agents wanted, 
+] Music Novetty Co., Detroit, Mich, 
Send | two-cent etna py and address 

or free sample of DERMATINA. 
Wonde rful remedy for ones Erysipe- 
X las, Acne, Burns, Bruises and all Skin 
—, Quic k relief and cure for Itchin ae 

- McCLELLAND, Schenectac N. Y. 


A R E A subscriber to Phe Folio” 





FREE, ' 





with its 40 pages of music and 
reading matter each month? 3 
months’ trial subse ription, 25 cts. 


ar subscription, $1. 
Single copies 10 cents. Address 
WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUB. CO., 


62 and 64 Stanhope St., Boston. 


THE NEW DISCOVERY! 
LING-GOLD AND PEARL- 
GUT STRINGS 
Guaranteed to improve the 
tone of any violin, guitar. 
banjo . mandolin 56 

vad 
C pnd, for Sample FREE. 


J, HENRY LING’S MUSIC HOUSE, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ALL POETS 


Will Receive SAMPLES FREE of the New nate Pen 





’STRIN: Cs‘ : 


\Wre Rese It) pene 











TO 


ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York. 


BY SENDING POSTAL 





Two sister school 


Griffith, Chicago’s factory suburb, and made a big 
in a year. In an interview they’ te tell all about 
conservative Boston investor’s pa 
to investigate Griffith investments. He published an 
exhaustive report. The Griffith “(indiana) Enterprise 
sends sample copies free, containing a a of the 
interview and report. Write for the! 


Provides tools, material 
and ~~ directions tos 

oothache n 
Fun g Decayed Teeth at 


_— 









siftering of child- 
ren. Three sizes, 
$1.50, $3 and $5. 
Circular Free. 
National Den- 
tal varren 8 4 





2 bag 

Boston, Mass 
Of the nde Town Co, and Alessandro Valley | 
Land Co., Southern California. Thoroughly sound in- 
vestments. 


Particulars on ap) — to 

Warren C. Greene, sha 

29 Weybosset St., Prov., R.L, 
Gen’l New England’ Agent. 


W. Green 
“hurry Hitt Hotel, 
ew York City. 

SHREW D Cyclers 
always post them- 
selves before purchas- 
ing wheels. We ask 
you to become posted 
about the 
IMPERIAL 
WHEELS. Our cat- 
alogue will help you. 
Send for it. 


DYNAMO CASTINGS 


And Complete Dynamos, Electric Bell Outfits, and 
all the latest publications on Electricity and 
its uses. nd 4 cents for Catalogue. 





AMES & FROST co., 
Chicago, Ill. 








THE Will WILKINSON | 00., 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
-WARR A 















SOLID GOLD 


Stiffened cases. The watch com. 
plete is guaranteed to wear well and 
keep good time. We have a very 
=a display for the Holidays at 
miy $18.85 each. je do not sa 
that this is a genuine $100 wate 
by any means, but we do claim 
that it isa great bargain at the 
price we ask. Examination 
free. Mention this paper and 
send us your full name and 
address and we will ship yee 


one C, O. D, by express pac 
in a neat plush case for you to 
examine. You call at the ex 


press office and if you are fully 
satisfied it is a bargain you pay 
the express agent $18.85. 
erwise do not pay one cent a 
it will be returned at our expense. 
We send our guarantee that 
you can return the watch any time 
if found in any way unsatisfactory. 


KEENE'S MAMMOTH WATCH HOUSE 


1301 Washington 8St., Dept. 10, Boston, Mass. 


The Noblest Breakfast 
Food on Earth ! 


Tue Most Novrisnine, 
THe Most PaLaTAs_e. 
THE Easiest DiGEsTED, 
THE QUICKEST 



















FREELY 
MAILED TO ALt 
ADDRESSEs, 


HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office,61 Sth 
New York. NE vOmtice. 
199 Tremont St., “Boston: 
Poiladelpbia ffice, 632 
Western Office 
_1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago.’ 
“No one can legally u 
term HEALTH Foo -T, 
authorized by us. Unscrupulous 
imitators should be avoided. 





r sent a staff writer | 





teachers invested in | 














“Oh dear! How the sharp ends of our Bochgre | 
do scratch the furniture and baseboar 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS | 


For the sharp ends of 


Rocking Chairs. 


Every family should have 


save all scratching on your 
furniture and baseboards. 
Will fit any Rocking Chair. 
No trouble to apply them, 
By mail 15c. per pair 
2 pairs for 25c. " 
For sale hai all Rubber or Furniture Dealers. 
Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


Special for December. 


CARD CASE AND POCKETBOOK. 


This fashion- 
able combina- 
tion card case 
and pocket- 
book, in real 
grain leather, | 
sterling sil- 
vercorners, 

1.25. In 
real seal, with 











Ss 
2 ey handsomester- 
a silyv er cor 


33. 5 “and re 9S. | 
Sent Free. Illus, Catalogue of Holiday Goods Free. 
MAHLER BROS., 501, 503 Sixth Ave., New York. | 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK, 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 











CENT SENT BENT 


Manufacturer of 


a 66 RO ” 
 ) (CROWN 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 

WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent, (your address, on pos- 
tal if you rial @ Piano or 0 is I want verses about the 
3, Organs, etc., for the 
GEO. Pele her 61), Chicago, lil 

Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms. 


*“CARBONITE ‘ COAL. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NO SMELL, 
NO GAS, 








Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 

STOVES, FOOT AND 
CARRIAGE WARMERS, 
SOLD BY THE 
Housefurnishing, Stove and 
P.umbing Trade. 





THE ONLY HALF-HOSE 


FIT WELL, LOOK ‘WELL, WEAR WELL. 


They are the only half-hose that fit well because 

they are the only half-hose that are 
SO KNITTED AS TO FIT, 

They are the only half-hose ye look well and 
wear well because they are the only half-hose that 
fit well and because they are made in the 
MOST ATTRACTIVE COLOR-EFFECTS 
and of the BEST YARNS. 

Look for the trade-mark on the toe. Send for De 
scriptive Price. List. 

SHAW STOCKINC CO., Lowell, Mass. 

















SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Ve | 


The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards rocts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3, 10 
cts.each. Send for our 
Circular. It is free and will interest you. 


GLASGO LAGE THREAD 00, | Glasgo, Conn. 

















Costs 


carry 






Enubis DECURA: «OD 
Dinner Set, No. 165, 112 Pieces. TH 
Gold Band with five natural colors on each 
piece, all under g! 


Packed and delivered at depot for $12.50 Cash, or we 
give this Set as a Premium to those who get up a Club 
of 835.00 for our Teas, Spices and Extracts. 
Importers of Tea, Coffee and Crockery, and sell 
direct to Consumers. 
page Price and Premium List. 


hundreds of other Sets, plain and decorated, and also 


Table Linen, Lace Curtains, Etc. 


We are 


We want YOU to send for our 138 
It tells the whole story. 
We have 


you nothing. Will interest and pay you. 


a full stock of Lamps, Silver Ware, Clocks, 


E LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
793 Washington Street, Boston. 











MAKERS OF 


w— RUSSELL'S VicToR STORY Books. 





THE STORY OF COLUMBUS 


Is a Youth’s and Child’ 
large plates in handsome colors, 
as well, to older people. Ask for 


; RUSSELL’S VICTOR STORY-BOOK OF COLUMBUS | 


Or send 30 Cents and we will mail it to you. 


s Toy Book, profusely illustrated with many 
It will be interesting, 


THE RUSSELL PRINTING CO., | 
88 E. 8TH ST., CINCINNATI, a. | 








The “Baby” 


Exercising Machine for children from six months to five years old. 


FUN 





Price rice $3. 50. Delivery Free east of Chicago and north of Cincinnati and Baltimore. 
Order direct or send for circulars to 
The Wilder Manufacturing Company, Salem, Mass. 


It strengthens and develops all the muscles of the limbs 
and body. 

It prevents any tendency towards bow-legs. 

It teaches the little one to walk and carry ‘himself uprightly. 

It relieves the mother of much hard labor. 

It is a source of endless amusement for the whole family. 


Our ren enjoy the machines very much, and T think them a 
real ‘Delight. 
Joy when they are ridin 

ctually don’t a what we should do without 


s Delight” | 


For the Baby. 
HEALTH For the Baby. 
REST For the Mother. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 24, 1891. 


” for the — aed 


yr By pes are so full of delight and 


e them very ——. Why, sir, I 
. M. Crane, Matron Ward 16 Day Nursery. 








SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 





nit 





Every piano guaranteed for five years. Style “F” (U 
Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 1828. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 












NG 
PIANOS 


(Upright) and 








_ of Chewing Gum. 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 





If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers, send five 
cents in stamps 
for sample pack 
age to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 43 Late St, Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND ANUFACTURERS. 


“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 











22-100 Calibre. 


The best accurate rifle ever 








H. M. QUACKENBUSH’S 


Safety Cartridge Rifle. 


offered for the money. Fully guaranteed Recently improved 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 58 
H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y. 


FOR SCROFULA 


and for 

the cure of all 
scrofulous diseases, 
the best 

remedy is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 
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¢CLINKERS §& 
Ay Ay 
x eo 
@ Dissolve Kem-Kom in water & 
o — sprinkle it upon coal — make jg) 
ye your coal last longer — burn y 
| brighter — Have no coal gas, no e 
o clinkers— Early breakfast fires, jg@y 
Ya} even when draught is poor— /@ 
| Kem-Kom is harmless—All gro- & 
Ay cers sell it — 25-cent package, “y 
x enough to treat ton of coal — If |f 
| your grocer hasn’t it, write us @& 
o name of grocer and enclose six e 
* 2-cent stamps for trial package. 2a 
4 Standard Coal & Fuel Co., '® 
@) Corner Milk and Devonshire Sts., Boston. e 
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A new, odd kind 
of Sled, Self-steer- 
ing. No pawing 
and kicking the 
ground; no snow 
up your trousers 
legs. Goeslike the 


i. 
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What are: 
LEXIBLE 


LYERS P makes your head 


swim; yet the Safest Coaster made, With 
a Flexible Flyer you're King of the hill. 
Without it you’re “not in it” this season. 
The first boy in each place to write us in re- 
sponse to this advertisement will have a chance to 
get one of these splendid Sleds FREE. Address 
S.L. ALLEN & CO., 
fare iar ora Street, F PHILADELPHIA: 
+ 
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BARNEY & BERRY 








CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


FREE. 
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NOT HIS SIZE. 
Kate Douglass Wiggin 


house and garden as it presents itself to a little 
child. Most pathetic of all, as it seems to her} the 
child is forced to live among surroundings which 
have no relation to his size or capabilities. She 
says: 


How should we like to live half the time in a | 


lace where the piano was twelve feet tall, the door- 
Enobe atan impossible height, and the mantel-shelf 


in the sky; where every mortal thing was out of | 
reach, except a collection of highly interesting | 


objects on dressing-tables and bureaus, guarded, 


however, by giants and giantesses, three times as | 


large and powerful as ourselves, forever saying 
“mustn’t touch;” and if we did touch we shoule 
be spanked, and have no other method of revenge 
save to spank back symbolically on the inoffensive 
persons of our dolls? 

My little nephew was prowling about my sitting 
room during the absence of his nurse. I was busy 
writing, and when he took up a delicate pearl 
opera-glass I stopped his investigations with the 
time-honored : 

“No, no, dear, that’s for grown-up people.” 

“Hasn’t it got any little-boy end?” he asked, 
wistfully. 

Oe 


STARTLING. 


The biographers of Mrs. James K. Polk record 
what they call a “pleasant speech” made to her 
while she was mistress of the White House. 

In the course of an evening reception, when the 
rooms were filled with guests, there fell one of 
those sudden silences that now and then occur in 
the midst of the buzz of talk. Then a deep, dis- 
tinct voice said, slowly: 


“Madam, I have long wished to see the lady | 


rr 


upon whom the Bible pronounces a woe! 

The remark was startling, and no one ventured 
to make areply. Mrs. Polk looked at the speaker 
with a puzzled air, and he added: 

“Does not the Bible say, ‘Woe unto you when all 
men shall speak well of you?’” 

The company was relieved, and the lady bowed 
her thanks for the compliment. 


~~ 
?* 





“MY papa says Iam one of those children who 
can only be managed by kindness,” said the little 
son of Leech, the illustrator, to a new servant. 


“So please go and get me some sponge-cake and 


an orange!” 





The best preparation for the teeth is “ Brown’s Cam 


phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” 
I, Brown & Sons, Boston. 


Made only by Jonny 
Sold everywhere. 


eS 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [Adv. 





Every Stamp Collector 


should notice our Shoes advertisement on the out- 
side page facing the title in the Thanksgiving Number 
of THe Youtu’s Companton. It is the largest stamp ad- 
vertisement ever inserted, and will be worth consider- 
able to every collector who reads it. New Price List 
and sample copies of our Weekly and Monthly stamp 
nets sent free upon application. C. H. 
& Publishing Co., 1007, \0v9, 1011 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Most Pleasing Corset to the Wearer is the 


Steam Molded. 


IMPROVED CUTAWAY HIP. 
A Patented Process. 





Best 
Fitting. 
Best 
Wearing. 


Most 
Durable. 


A “Quick 
Seller.” 


Leading 
Retail 


Handsome French Shape Corset. Stores. 
Illustrated catalogue and full information Free. 
L. L. LOOMER’S SONS, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 

Doctors disagree, They 
have to. There are differ- 
ences of opinion among the 
best; there will be so long 
as knowledge is incomplete. 

But there is one subject 
on which all physicians are 
completely in accord, and 
that is the value of cod-liver 
oil in consumption and scro- 
fula, and many other condi- 
tions in which the loss of fat 
is involved. And cod-liver 
oil has its greatest usefulness 
in Scott’s Emulsion. 

There is an_ interesting 
book on the subject; sent free. 











Scorr & Bowne, Chemists South sth A 
New York. '. mists, 132 South 5th Avenue, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 


se 


gives, in “Children’s | 
Rights,” a realistic picture of the great world of 


[Ade. | 


At all the 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY | 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
| Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
| MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 
| 
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| 1892-1893 | 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods. | 


We shall open this month ten lines | 
of serviceable Dress Goods at prices 
which will attract immediate attention. | 
| These goods were manufactured solely 
| for our house and are remarkable values : 


| Four lines Mixed Cheviots, 50-in., $1.00 per yard. 


Three“ “ “ 60-in., $1.25 “  “ 
| Two “ Covert Cloth, 50-in., $1.50 “ “ 


| Samples sent on request. All orders 
sent to our Mail Order Department 
filled promptly and satisfactorily. 


James MeCreery & 60,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





| 


| ted and Domestic cloakings and suitings. 


Instantly and perfectly 
repaired by use of Red 


Torn 
Cross Rubber Tissue. A 
Dresses large sheet by mail 25c. 


Sample piece for 2-cent stamp. Agents wanted 
in every town. A, U. Betts & Co., Toledo, O. 


Dress Stylish] 
ress Stylishly. 
“Tf you knew where you 
1) could get your cloaks and 
wraps made to order for less 
than you_ can buy them 
ready-made wouldn’t you 
patronize that place ? ” 
have that kind of 


4 
7) > 
” a B “—. 


place. We are manufactur 
ers of cloaks and suits, and 
by selling direct to you we 
save you the jobber's and 
retailer’s profits; we cut 
ard make every garment to 
order thus insuring a per- 
fect fit, and no matter 
where you live we pay the 
express charges. 
Our new Winter cata- 
logue contains over 100 illus- 
trations with descriptions 
and prices of Jackets from 
$3.60 up; three-quarter 
length Walking Coats, $1.50 
up: Newmarkets, $6.50 up; 
Fur Lined Jackets, Plush 
Jackets and Sacques; 
Misses’ Newmarkets, $4.55 
up; Children’s Cloaks, $3.95 
up; Russian Blouse Suits, 
$9.75 up; Reefer Suits, $11.50 up; etc. ye willsend you 
our catalogue by return mail, together with new meas- 
urement diagram (which insures a perfect fit), and more 
than FORTY SAMPLES of the cloths from which 
we make the garments, to select from, on receipt of 
four cents postage. 

Among our samples are the newest fabrics in Impor- 
Write for our 
catalogue and samples to-day, mentioning THe ComPaNn- 
1on, if you desire a stylish, perfect fitting wrap at a 
moderate price. Be sure to enclose the postage. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
21 Wooster Street, NEW YORK CITY 






















E WINCHESTER 


DEDEATE 


oll 


A Fine Christmas Present.| 1s THE QUESTION 


An 84-page Illustrated Catalogue, which tells all about the famous Winchester, sent free on application. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


WINCHESTER AVENUE, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


An Invaluable Book to any one interested in 


CHICAGO AND THE FAIR. 


HARPER & BROTHERS avail 


Price, $3.00. 


. Mekeel Stamp | 


| Seventy-three Superb Full-page Illustrations. | 
400 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
} 


themselves of this Centennial year to make 


an exceptional offer of this sumptuously illustrated work, ‘““CHICAGO AND THE 
FAIR,” by Julian Ralph, exclusively to new or renewing subscribers to HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, as follows: 


SPECIAL 


OFFER. 


On receipt of the price, the publishers will mail to any address in the United States 


Harper’s Weekly, s 
Harper’s Bazar, “ 


Harper’s [lagazine, One Year, with above book, $4.50 


sé “e oe ad 


4.50 
4.50 


se “ee La ee 


Yearly Subscriptions, $4.00 each. Price of book to non-subscribers, $3.00. 


The material descriptive of the marvels of the approaching exposition has been 
gathered from official sources, and the work has been approved by the Department of 
Publicity and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

The chapters which introduce the reader to a close acquaintance with Chicago are 
the result of Mr. Ralph’s special studies at the World’s Fair Capital. 


This offer is open from November 1 to January 1, 1893. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW York, N. Y. 
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All Grocers sell GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. 














N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


¢HICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS : 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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| YARD OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


‘THE PRETTIEST YET." 


This is the richest and most artistic picture ever pro 
duced. It is in twelve colors, showing every variery of 
chrysanthemum. 

We will send this picture and give you a trial subscription 
to THe Home-Maker Magazine (edited by Mrs. Croly, 
| ** Jenny June’’) three months for 30 two cent stamps. This 
also includes a magnificent picture of Tennyson in colors, 
suitable for framir 

I 






He Home-MAKER is the ordinary magazine size, and con 
tains each month nearly too pages s departments ar 
literary, Home, Art, H m . Fashions, 1 s of the 
limes, Correspondence and Queries, etc, Address 


THE HOME-MAKER CO., 36 Union Square, New York. 
RANI 


“THE NEW 


PETERSON 


MAGAZINE 


of Fiction, History, Biography, Travel, 
Sketches of noted men, women, and 
places, discussion of topics of the day. 
BRIGHT, ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE. 
Profusely illustrated and well printed. 
Its contributions will be from the best 
known writers of America. Among them: 
Minot J. Savage, Miss M. G. McClelland, 
Edgar Fawcett, Margaret Kent, 
Howard Seeley, Octave Thanet, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Edward Everett Hale. Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cavazza. 
It will equal the $4.00 monthlies, yet be 


half their price, $2.00 per year. 
A sample number will be sent for five cents. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO., 


112-114 SO. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


To Dye or Not to Dye 


| THAT 












whether it 
is better 





to wear that faded, 
shabby dress and 


| endure the scorn- 
| ful looks of all 
your well-dressed 
neighbors, or to 
purchase a pack- 
age of DIAMOND 
DYES and restore 


its freshness in 





another color 
| —making a new jx 


| dress for ten cents. > 


Diamond Dyes are made for home 
use. Absolutely reliable. Any color 


Sold everywhere. 10 cts. a package. ##~ Direction 


book and 40 samples of colored cloth free. 
| WELIS, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


People have no idea how 
|crude and cruel soap can be. 

It takes off dirt. So far, so 
good; but what else does it do? 

It cuts the skin and frets the 
under-skin; makes redness and 
roughness and leads to worse. 
Not soap, but the alkali in it. 

Pears’ Soap has no free alkali 
in it. It neither reddens nor 
roughens the skin. It responds 
to water instantly; washes and 
rinses off in a twinkling; is as 
gentle as strong; and the after- 


effect is every way good. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it. 


N 1419 PAPEN 








MENTIC 


50 cts. will Buy You 
a nice Bangle Pin No, 35, 36, or gold § 
size. Any name artisticaily engraved 
Order one now, and more for birthday 
and holiday presents. Cut this ovt. 5 fur 
$2, made of rolled gold plate or solid 
silver, warranted. (Solid gold, $1.0 ) 
Hi. F. LELAND, Worcester, Mass 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated wee! 


k 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1. 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional es over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are requi 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 

our name on your paper, which shows to what 
tone your subscription is paid, can be chan . 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
eontinue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

l.etters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


OUR BODIES. 


By the early heretics, who invaded the Christian 
church even before the Apostles left it, all matter 
was looked upon as essentially evil. Many persons 
believed it to be the work of malignant spirits. 

Somewhat later, men sought to purify the soul by 
breaking down the body—beating it, half-starving 


it, exposing it to the heats of summer and the cold | 
of winter, and subjecting it to every form of hard 


usage. Filthy and half-brutalized hermits were 
venerated as the choicest of saints. 

There has been a vast change since those days. 
The body is now looked upon as the fit companion 
of the soul. Even its appetites, in their proper 
sphere and within their normal limits, are regarded 
with high respect, not merely as contributors to our 
pleasure, but as essential to our highest welfare. 
We insist on it as a vital truth that the mind can do 
its best only as it is ministered to by a sound body. 

Even within the present century, a scholar was 
known by his pale face, feeble limbs and dyspeptic 
stoop—joint product of the famous “midnight oil,” 
foul air and flabby muscles. Now we say, ‘Nature 
is not to be cheated at any point.” 

Instead of proudly pusbing a precocious child in 
his studies, we hold him back behind his mates, 
and seek to restore the harmonious balance of his 
brain with his body by an abundance of pure air, 
nourishing food and zestful play. We thus save 
him from becoming a dullard or an imbecile. 

Insanity was once looked on as the work of 
demons. It is now regarded as a purely physical 
infirmity, perhaps inherited from those who had 
somehow violated physical law, or induced by our 
own transgression. Even the terrible depressions 
into which good men sometimes fall, are now seen 
to be the result of disturbed physical states. 

Perhaps in nothing is the change more marked 
than in the present attention to physical culture. 
A national association for its promotion has been 
at work among us for five years. At its last annual 
meeting in Boston, the leading universities were 
represented by their respective professors of 
physical culture. 

Improvements are constantly being pushed, and 
gymnastic teachers find steady employment. The 
female sex is coming into the movement. Some 
young women have already fitted themselves to do 
good in schools and colleges. Many are seeking 
similar preparation. 


—_—_~__—__ 


STONEWALL JACKSON’S HORSE. 


Among the stores captured at Harper’s Ferry, 
writes Mrs. Jackson in her “Life of Stonewall 
Jackson,” not the least valuable was a train of 
ears on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, bound 
for Washington, and loaded with horses for the 
government. This was a lawful prize and was at 
once turned over to the Confederate army, with 
the exception of two horses which General Jackson 
purchased. Thinking that hostilities would soon 
be over, he selected the smaller of the two, a 
pretty sorrel, as a present for his wife. 

General Jackson had several other horses, but 
preferred the little sorrel to them all, finding his 
xait, as he expressed it, ‘‘as easy as the rocking 
of a cradle.” He rode this horse in nearly every 
battle in which he was engaged. 

“Fancy,” as the sorrel was named, seemed 
almost indefatigable. One reason perhaps was 
that he always lay down when the command 
halted fora rest. His master made a pet of him, 
and often fed him with apples from his own hand. 

After being lost for a time upon the fall of 
General Jackson at Chancellorsville, the horse 
was found by a Confederate soldier, and kindly 
sent to the Jackson family in North Carolina. He 
lived many years in Lincoln County on the farm 
of Doctor Morrison, father-in-law of the general. 

One of the young Morrisons used to say that Old 
Fancy, as he was always called on the farm, “had 
more sense than any horse he ever saw.” 

He could make as good use of his mouth in 





lifting latches and letting down bars as a man 
could with his hands. One of his habits was to let 
himself out of his stable, and then go deliberately 
to the doors of all the other horses and mules, 
liberate each in turn, and then march off to the 
grain fields with them all behind him—like a 
soldier leading his command. 

But he was such a pet that his misdemeanors 
passed for cleverness. He was often taken to 
county fairs, where he was an object of as much 
interest as one of the old heroes of the war. 

He was more than thirty years of age when he 
died, in 1886, at the Soldiers’ Home in Richmond. 
A stuffed effigy of this old war horse may still be 
seen in a glass case in the library of the Home. 


SCHOOL-DAY MEMORIES. 


Edward Everett Hale, writing of “A New Eng- 
land Boyhood” in the August Atlantic, devotes 
a paragraph to the prizes which were to be gained 
at his first school—to which, by the way, he went, 
at his own request, at the ripe age of two years. 
He still has a life of William Tell which was given 
him as a prize. His brother received a copy of 
Rasselas, and his sister a silver medal, “To the 
most amiable’—“which I am sure she deserved,” 
adds Doctor Hale, “though the competition 
extended to the whole world. 


“These were the great prizes,” he says. “In an 
old desk were a number of bows made of yellow, 
pink and blue ribbon. When Saturday came every 
child who had been good through the week was 
permitted to select one of these bows, choosing his 
own color, and to have it pinned on his clothes, 
under his chin, to wear home. 

“If, on the other hand, he had been very bad, he 
had a black bow affixed, willy nilly. I hardly dare 
to soil this page with the tale, but there was an 
awful story that a boy, whom I will call Charles 
Waters, unpinned his black bow, and trod it in the 
mire of the street. 

“But I hasten to add that in that innocent com- 
munity no one believed this dreadful story. Indeed, 
it was whispered from one to another rather as an 
index of what terrible stories were afloat in the 
world than with any feeling that it could possibly 
be true. 

“It is certainly a little queer that in after years 
one remembers such trifles as this, and forgets 
absolutely the weightier matters of the law; how 
he learned to read and write; how he fought with 
the angel of — fractions, and compelled him 
to grant a blessing; how, in a word, one learned 
anything of importance. 

“But so it is, and thus, as 1 have said, I have no 
memory of any time when I could not read as well 
as I can now. Dear Miss Whitney must have 
taught us well, or we should have remembered the 
process more sadly.” 


MRS. POLK’S ESCAPE. 


The recently published “ Memorials” of Mrs. 
Polk, the wife of the eleventh president of the 
United States, describes an adventure which fora 
few minutes threatened the life of the future “lady 
of the White House.” Her husband was then a 
member of Congress, and the pair were riding in 
a coach in Tennessee. 


The driver ventured into a swollen stream, where | 
presently the horses got beyond their depth and 
commenced swimming. A little more, and the 
coach would have been engulfed. At that moment | 
a man came up the bank on horseback, and shouted | 
to the driver to stop. | 

The danger seemed imminent, and Mr. Polk, | 
who could not swim, called out from his seat inside 
the coach, offering any amount of money to any 
one who would save his wife. The man on horse- 
back seemed afraid to venture to the rescue, but 
Mr. Granville Pillow, who was sitting beside Mrs. 
Polk, threw off his coat, exclaiming, ‘i will take 
you out, madam.” 

He swam to the bank, ee the man to give 
up his horse, mounted it, plunged into the rapid 
current, came up behind the stage, and told Mrs. 
Polk to step on the bigh hind wheel, and thence 
upon the shoulder of the horse. He held her firmly 
in his arms, and bore her safely to the bank. 





FAITHFUL BEADLE. 


It may be questioned if important personages 
derive as much satisfaction from their greatness 
as do some lesser holders of authority who magnify 
their office. The Rev. R. M. Thornton, once pastor 
of a church in Glasgow, related an amusing story 
of the efficient beadle of that church. 


This beadle was an odd character. Among the 
children he was known as “Robbie Roy, the 
Beadle Boy.” Six weeks after my settlement, a 
friend of mine, meeting him in the street one 
morning, inquired: 

“Wel . rt, how is the new minister going to 


“Oh,” was the cheery reply, “‘we’re getting him 
into shape by degrees.” sti ° ” 


BIG GAME. 


The magnifying power of mist has often been 
described, but perhaps never in a more striking 
manner than by Mr. Pike in his account of his 
travels in the “ Barren Ground of Northern Canada.” 


We were travelling in a thick fog and saw an 
animal, ey at some distance, boundin 
along the horizon at a most remarkable pace. All 
down the line there were cries of ‘“Musk-ox!” 
“Wolf!” Guns were snatched from the sleighs, 
and the o—- charged at a gallop in pursuit of the 
strange animal. 

After a rush of ten yards the quarry disappeared. 
The first man had put his foot on it; and it turned 
out to be one of the small mice so common in that 
country. 


WHY THIS DISTINCTION ? 


Every one likes to be treated fairly, and so every 
one will sympathize with a little girl whose saying 
is reported by the Chicago Post. 


ripegen ae Mary had fretted and made herself 
generally disagreeable, and at night her older 
sister put her to bed with a feeling of relief. 

“There, child,” she said, as she Kissed her good- 
night, “I hope you won’t be so cross to-morrow.” 

Mary had cuddled down under the blankets, but 
at this cpoome she sat upright again. 

“I notice,” said she, “that when it’s me you say 
‘cross ;’ when it’s you, you say ‘nervous.’ ” 


A FRENCH RIDDLE. 


Take away my first letter, 

Take away my second letter, 

Take away my third letter, 

Take away all my letters, 

And I remain what I was before— 
The Postman. 





Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 
A simple and effective remedy is found in “Brown’s Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. Adv, 


Religious Classics. 


GOLDEN WORKS FOR DAILY COUNSEL. 
16mo. Cloth, red edge, $1.00. Gilt edge, $1.25. White 
and gold, $1.25. 

PILGRIMW’S PROGRESS. 
1émo. White and gold, gilt edge, $1.25. 

TELL JESUS. 

THE SOUL'S INQ IRTES ANSWERED 
18mo. Plain hoy 50c. Red edge, 5c. White and 


ld, 75c. 
t. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. _ 


Your Boy Wants 


‘an Our Illustrated Catalogue of 


SCROLL SAWS, 


Designs, Fancy Woods, Tools, Foot 
Power Wechinery, nd 4 
cents in stamps. 

THE WILKINSON Co., 

81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Which Piano has 


The Touch perfect, combining lightness 
and strength? 

The Tone pure, powerful, mellow and of a 
sweet singing quality? 

The Tune maintained by the correct com- 
bination of wood and iron so as to withstand 
the great strain upon the strings and the 
extremes of Heat and Cold? 

When seeking such a piano ask for 


The Chase Bros. Pianos. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Grand Rapids. Muskegon, Mich. 

















Chicago. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 









which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


i ?}) Ithas more than three times 
i, || the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
‘ing less than one cent @ cup. 
nourishing, and EASILY 


| 
nomical, cos 
It is delicious, 
DIGESTED. ee EERE, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER , RK = Mass. 
SHS 








GBAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
if unable to procure this Wenderful Seep send 2 cents 


| im stamps and receive a cake by return mai! 


JAS. S. KIRK &@& CO. Chicago. 

Wea ne Son — at 4 
sen us 

Shandon Bells Soap. = 











known. 


for our 


The new Tan Silk Matel- Address, 
lasse, lined with finest Silk 
Rhadames to match, and 
trimmed with best light 
Beaver. 


in premiums to our customers. 


Silk Matellasse Cloaks 


Owing to the great popularity of all kinds of silk fabrics, 
Silk Matellasse cloaks will be worn more this season than ever 
We show the finest line of these goods to be found at 
from $10.00 to $40.00 each. If you want new and original 
styles in Cloth, Plush or Silk Matellasse Cloaks, write at once 


Special Catalogue, Free, 


Showing a great variety of strictly desirable garments in Plain 
and Fur-Trimmed at lowest wholesale prices. 
fact that we have for years done the largest mail-order Cloak 
and Silk business in America, and we are so enthusiastic over 
our beautiful lines for this season that we are offering $750.00 


It is a well-known 


Write to-day for Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
111 State St., Chicago, III. 





“Old Englis 


Table Service. 


erations. 





Newburyport, Mass. 





Old English is the name given 
to the Latest Design in Sterling 
Silver Table-Ware manufactured 
by the Towle Manufacturing Co. 
of Newburyport, Mass. 

This pattern is made in all the 
pieces that comprise a complete 
Table Service, and in substantial 
weights that will endure for gen- 


“&& This illustration shows the design 
in a Sugar Spoon. 


This illustration shows the design 
in Dessert Fork. 4a 


For sale by all first- 
class Jewelers in the 
United States. 


If your dealer should not have the 
special pieces you wish, we will tell 
you where they can be found. 


Towle 


Manufacturing Company, 
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(Full size. ) 








Chicago, Ill. 
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True Kitchen 


Economy. 


“A like quantity of 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
goes further and does better 
work than any otherof which 
I have knowledge. It is 
therefore cheaper.” 

Feb. 5, 1892. Marion HaRLanD, 


K. & D.’s CRYSTAL EMOLLIENT, 


Makes an invisible “oy a n the skin. Cures 
Chapped Hands. che 5 Rou Finger Tips of 
Spapatepaaen, | and all ‘weabees silk Sind satin, also 
the hands of Physicians which are roughened by 
using erate and for the Face After Shaving. 


Made by 
KELLEY & DURKEE 


’ 
450 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25c. a tube by mail. Samples 4c. in stamps. 














“Old things 
have passed away.” 

The new quick-winding Wa- 
terbury watch requiresabout 
five seconds to wind. It is 
cased in coin-silver, and gold 
filled, cases. 

Stem-set, and jeweled 
movement, make it a perfect 
timepiece. Far better than 
any cheap Swiss watch. 

It is still a low-priced 
watch, but never “given 


awa 
eler sells it in various 
wy, ewe both for ladies and 


gentlemen. a 








We Aim to Kill the Germs of Disease. 





PURE BLOOD means Vigor, Energy, Life. 
pore yon pee Nerve Waste, Con. 
and General Debility are results 


slime AERATED OXYGEN Sioa 


Its history is —— SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
Its efficacy marvelous. —————-— 


Treatment sufficient for the Winter, $3. 
Inhaler, 50c. extra. 


For those who are skeptical, we put up a trial] 
size, which we shall be pleased to send for $1. 
Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHODUA, N. H. 


Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


Sheets of S$ Stamps on Approval. 


Fine Selections. Write H. K. SANDERSON, Lynn, Mass. 


S on approval to col- 
STAMP Sinidt eat ext: ST AMPS 


United 5 United States. rg different, 10 cents. 
eer SMITH, 27 GREEN STREET, Boston, Mass. 


HOTOGRAPH CAMERA (5 x 8), also a $15.00 
typewz:iner for sale at reasonable price. For in- 
formation address A. E. FORBES, East Pepperell, Mass. 


a CG uction—Hendryx’s Compendium of Book- 
\) keeping affords pleasant and fascinating study for 
the long evenings. Intensely interesting. Foundation for 
business success. Cires. free. F. H. Hendryx,176,Bath,N.Y. 


Sater foes 1 100 varieties 7c. New Brunswick 1, 2, 5, 
Kieth 10 U.S. War, new, $1.00. Agents wanted 

sell 50 per cent. discount.’ Cash for collections. 
HARV RE TAMP CO., North Cambridge, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED-—For Wayvell’s Relief Spring 

and Eureka oe and Lifter. Required in every 
family. Retail, les of either 25c. Liberal in- 
ducements, MER RILL 3 MFG. CO., A 178,Chicago, II. 


) CENTS for 1 Doz. Cabinet Photographs 
in miniature. 12 miniature copies of any good 
inet Pho’ aph for 10cents. Picture sent for copy will 
be return: y’s Photo. Copying Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Boston spiammerers’ aipetitate and aramning 
ool. Ways open. m ments in speec: 

cured for life. 41 Tremont ! Street, Host ton. 
STAN ag te i” varieties ie. New ——=7 .e 

0 U.S. War, new, $1.00, Agents maton 
in sell at ry “per cent. discount. Cash for collections. 

ARVARD STAMP CO., North Cambridge, Mass. 






































—EAT— 


Perfect Bread, 


Nature's Great Vital Energy Recuperator. 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL. 


Facts are Stubborn Truths. 

FLOUR is the only impoverished food used by 
mankind—impoverished by the withdrawal of the 
tegumentary portion of the wheat, leaving the 
internal or starchy portion. See the facts. In 
chemistry we find that in 100 parts of substance 
(See Analysis) :— 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flour an ash of 4.1 parts,—an impoverishment 
of over three-quarters. 

Wheat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid. 

Flour 2.1 parts of Phosphoric Acid,—an im- 
poverishment of about three-quarters. 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 

Flour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda,—an impoverish- 
ment of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulphur 1.5; Flour has no Sulphur. 

Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour has no 
Sulphuric Acid. 

Wheat has Silica 0.3; Flour no Silica. 

THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEALis a per- 
fect food for Infants and Children, containing all 
‘the material fora strong and vigorous constitution. 


It is a Positive Cure for Constipation. 

It is a PERFECT FOOD for the DYSPEP- 
TIC, as it is in the best condition for the gastric 
juice to act upon, furnishing the power to digest, 
feeding the nerve centres, etc. For the BRAIN 
WORKER it is unsurpassed, containing all the 
phosphatic properties which the active brain de- 
mands, and without which it is incapable of 
endurance. 

“Dogs fed by Magendie (vide Kirk and Paget's 
Physiology) on flour died in forty days; other 
dogs fed on wheat meal bread flourished and 
throve.”” The three-fourths impoverishment of the 
mineral 


tality, is wanting in food, the same will be 
wanting in the system, and the body will 
come short in vital energy, or the power of endur- 
ance. Thus the wasteful expense of living on the 
basis of superfine flour is enormous and foolish. 
ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 
Is recommended by all physicians, has 


been on the market for the past 21 years, 
bearing the highest reputation. Being 


FOOD. Its quality as it leaves the Arlington 
lence and purity. Packed in barrels and half- 
barrels. Ask your grocer for it, and use 
no other. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


|SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 





| Do you use 


Squire’s 
Pure 
Leaf 


Lard = 
For Cooking? 


It pays to use the Purest and Best in 
everything, more especially whatever we 
eat, as that is essential to health. 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 

All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 
rendered. 

Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
____ Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 


os GROVER’S 
LADIES S 











OFT 
SHOES TENDER 
FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
GEO. W. KIES & CO., Norwich, Conn. 
GREENOUGH & HAZELTINE, Concord, N. H. 
EZRA A. DAY, Worcester, Mass. 
GOWDY & REMINGTON SHOE CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 





Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 
The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 





15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 


ingredients proved fatal to the first. | 
Where Phosphorus, the physical element of all vi- 





ground from the best pure wheat, it furnishes to | 
the public the means of supplying a PERFECT | 


Mills is guaranteed to be of superlative excel- | 





VISITORS 
To Boston 


Independently of any intention to purchase 

are invited to the establishment of 

SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW CO., 
Tremont Street, Corner of West. 

The First Floor exhibits every variety of 
Solid Silverware of unique designs, /oreign 
and American Watches, one of the most ex- 
tensive stocks in the country of Choice Dia- 
mond Fewelry of original designs, finest 
Solitaire and critically matched Diamonds, 
rare Pearls, Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, 
Opals and other Precious Stones. The Fine | 
Stationery Department is also on the first | 
floor. 

Five Other Floors (Take the elevator) con- 
tain the latest novelties in all kinds of Clocks, 
Ornaments, Antique Furniture, Lamps, 
Statuary and hundreds of rare and beauti- 
ful articles carefully selected from Home 
and Foreign Markets. We have the 
most magnificent display ever seen 
in New England. We shall be pleased to 
have you inspect our Christmas Gifts. 


SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW CO., 


Tremont Street, Corner of West, Boston. 








IF YOU ARE TAKING STEPS 


to provide yourself with an Overcoat or a warm 
Suit, or perhaps an odd pair of Pants for the 
winter; if so, when visiting Boston you can find 
Custom-made Clothing at less than one-half 
Ready Made Prices at our 


RETURNED 
GARMENT DEPARTMENT 


737 Washington Street, 
Cor. Dix Place. 


From our 54 stores are con- 
tinually arriving some of our best 








goods, foreign and domestic, 
made up for somebody, but per-| 
haps did not fit or never called | 
for. When they reach our store | 
above they Go! for they are| 
“cheaper than Plymouth moe | 
Prices.” 





If you cannot reach any one of our 
New England Stores, samples of our 
goods together with self-measurement | 
blanks will be sent Free by mail, post- 
paid, to any reader of “The Compan- 
ion” sending us their address by postal 
card to our Headquarters. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co,, 


(Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. ) 








Headquarters, 11 to 17 Eliot Street, 

The Den, 249 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

Re ep attent 3” 737 Washington St. 

283 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. NEW ENGLAND 

693 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. BRANCHES. 
NOT Exactly 10° Below ZERO, 


BuT 


D202 ay sy Nh 
ALASK STOVE LIFTERS, 


POKERS& KNOBS. 
Heavily Nickel Plated. On sale by all 

Stove and persaere Ra or sample by mail, 

30cents. ALA NOBS are used only 

on first-class roves, ae are cold in use. 

DE ONLY BY 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 














Ill. 





“$3. 00 will secure a 
A Bound Volume Free. year’s subse wiption. to 


“CURRENT LITERATURE” or “SHORT STORIES” and a bound 
volume free. Sample copies 10c. Mention this offer. 
Cu ane NT LITERATURE Co., 52-54 Lafayette Place, New 
Y ork. {2 Canvasse rs _ wanted. L ibe ral Terms 


A New Book by Nora Perry, 

The Favorite Author of ** Another Flock of Girls.” 
A Rosebud Garden of Girls. 
lilustrated by F. C. Gordon. 12mo. Cloth, extra, $1.50, 
Another Flock of Girls. Small 4to. Cloth, 81.0. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 w ashington St., Boston. 








‘A book which every girl will enjoy.’ 


Herasine’ Ss Telmagles. 


A Story for Girls and Boys. 
CoLomB. With 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The popularity of this charming story of French 
home life, which has passed through many 
editions in Paris, has been earned by the sustained 
interest of the narrative, the sympathetic presenta- 
tion of character, and the wholesomeness of the 
lessons which are suggested. 


By MADAME 
100 illustrations. 8vo. 


For sale by all Booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


Small but Useful. 


Aunt Liefy. By Anniz TRUMBULL SLossoN, author of 
ishin’ J mmy. Numerous illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, 60 
A writer “has said, * 
‘Fishin’ Jimmy 
The Las’ ~~ 
cloth, 60c. 


‘She must have been own sister to 


By IMoGEN CLARK. 12mo, illustrated, 

A homely story with a large lesson. A needless mis 
understanding led tosorrow deep and bitter; a penitent 
look and a kind word brought back peace and happi 
ness, the old love and the former joy. 

Good Character and How to Form It. A word 
to young men. By Wm. M. TayLor, D. D. l6mo, white 
leatherette, 35c 
Wisely sugge stive and wholesome in advice. 


| Friendly Leste rs to Girls. By HEeLen A. HawLey. 


16mo, cloth, £ 
‘ nee. rome practical, on every-day life and con 
uc 
Friendly Telke to Boys. 
l6mo, cloth 
These sensible ‘talks on the conduct of life, should be 
in the hands of every thoughtful boy. 
Katie, a Daughter of the King. 
GILMORE. 16mo, cloth 
A charming story, illustrating the work of the order 
of the King’s Daughters 
he Red Card in the Bible. The Bible Story Made 
Plain to L ittle Readers. By 8. B. Rossirer, D.D. 16mo, 
cloth, We 
Parents ‘and teachers will find it a great help in 
teaching young children the gospel story, from Genesis 
to Revelation. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. (Incorporated), 
182 Fifth Ave, three doors below 23d St., New York. 
Send for our Complete Catalogue. 


By HeLen A. HAWLEY 


By Mary A. 








A Wheat Germ 
Breakfast 


Prepares the way for 
a hearty dinner, ’ Tis 
delicious — satisfying — 
perfectly digestible. 
Dyspepsia that will not 
yield to drugs yields to 
nature’s food 


WHEAT GERM 


The life - sustaining 
essence of the wheat 
is in it—unalloyed— 
unsteamed — undis- 
turbed. 





ALL GROCERS keep it fer sale. 


Ask for Foulds’ WHEAT 
» GERM Meal, 























Extension Top 


Phaetons 


Weare making a specialty of 
DS fine four passenger Phaetons 
© and Surreys. Our styles are 
o) the latest, workmanship the 
2 best, and prices correct. 


Our Webicles include a large line of Se 
one and two seat Carriages, Two Wheel- Vf 
ers and Carts, both painted and natural 
wood finish, Catalogue and complete Sf 
price list mailed free to any address. 


BRADLEY & C0, siseszc.s ses 
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HE outlook for. the Macazine during 
1893 is full of promise. Engagements 

with the most distinguished writers have 
been made, and several special enterprises 
of somewhat extraordinary magnitude are 
under way that presage a most entertaining 
and valuable series of numbers. There will 
appear an exposition of popular and mil- 
itary social life in the western provinces 
of Russia. Mr. Poultney Bigelow, ac- 
companied by Mr. Frederic Remington, 
undertook the mission. Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley will tell the story of the African 
slave trade. There will appear a new 
novel, ** The Refugees,’’ by A. Conan 
Doyle, another new novel by William 
Black, entitled ‘*The Handsome 
Humes,”’ and a new American novel by 
Miss Constance Fennimore Woolson. 
There will be short stories galore, and a 
host of other interesting features to be spe- 


















SOME PRESS NOTICES. 













When on the part of many whose profession it is to 
cater to the reading public there is a tendency to meet 
more than half way a taste which is’ by no means 
= healthy, and coarse matter is provided, garnished with 
XN bad pictures, the blunting of the artistic sense is of 
small moment when compared with the abasement of 
the moral one. Never have the publishers of the MaGca- 
ZINE, the WEEKLY or the Bazar lowered that high 
standard which was assumed. in their first numbers. 
EL Looking at the literary side alone, the best-known 

VA writers at home and abroad contribute to these pubh- 
cations. For the proper presentation of subject, 
pictorially, leading artists furnish their designs to be 
translated by wood-cuts or process, whichever- method 
shows better the illustrative idea.—The New York 
Times. 











It is safe to say that nowhere else, at any time, has 
such a mass of good literature and good art been given 
forth in periodical form as that issued each year by 
this oldest of existing American publishing houses. 
Now for forty years the Giant Monthly has held 
its own, not by adhering to its original standards of 
excellence, but by constantly advancing those stand- 
ards. For thirty-four years has the WEEKLy kept its 
place easily at the head of illustrated weeklies in 
America—perhaps in the world.—Chicago Tribune. 








The MaGazine is an overflowing store of good liter- 
ature and exquisite art—a delightful production de- 
serving all the fame and all the material.success which 
have been won by it. The Wererxkty is a rarely illus- 
trated chronicle of the year’s events; there 1s. no end 
of pleasure and profit in its pages... . . The Bazar 
is a repository of fashion and a gallery of some of the 
finest engravings of the time.—New York Sun. 

















cially announced later. < 


An Invaluable Book to any one interested in 
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9 ; Every Number 
Ni L Brilliantly Illustrated. 


fe 
z They will be better than ever this year. No 
home of culture: should be without them. 


Greatest Amcrican 


They are Holiday Gifts that last all the 
.year. NOW is the time to subscribe. 


5 The Best Literature | 
é and the Best Art. CT] | . 
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Now is the Time to Subscribe. 






HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS. 
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ARPER’S WEEKLY for the coming 
year will present more attractive 
features, more and finer illustrations, and 
a greater number of well-selected articles 
of news interest than any other periodical 
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ES of this country. 2 Harper’s Magazine, One ares . . $4.00 
2 It can'do this because the best ar- || Harper's Weekly, One Year. . . 4.00 
Sy yore — voor pct ness for none & Harper's Bazar, One Year . . . 400 
i: ofthe other periodicals which come out as >& — 

A frequently as ae every week, and because 2 oer. ven f me ee ere “ sit 

&| it always has done it and always will. > re 

Z The.popular department of Amateur [i The Volumes of the WEEKLY and Bazar 





Sport will continue under the editorship 
of Caspar W. WHITNEY. 

The Short Stories, which are a 
marked feature of the WEEKLY, are by such 
writers as RupyaRD KipLinc, W. CLARK 
RussELL, WALTER BESANT; RICHARD Harp- 
ING Davis, OLIVE SCHREINER, JOHN KEN- 


aS 


begin with the first numbers for January, 













and the Volumes of the Macazine with 
the Numbers for June and December of 
each year. 

Booksellers and Postmasters usually re- 
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| DRICK.BANGs, and JULIAN RALPH. A second ceive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent 
Sy instalment of The Detective Stories of direct to the publishers should be accom- 
ra A. Conan, DoyLe, which were the literary panied by Post-Office Money Order or 
f) sensation of London last year, will appear Draft. When no time is specified, subscrip- 








from time to.time as ‘‘ The Adventures of 


Sentinel Bicheaee.” tions will begin with the current Number. 
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HarPer’s Bazar, as follows : 
SPEC 


Harper’s Magazine, One 
Harper’s Weekly, “ 
Harper’s Bazar, “ 
Yearly Subscriptions, $4.00 each. 


The material descriptive of the marvels of the app 


special studies at the World’s Fair Capital. 
This offer is open from 





CHICAGO AND THE FAIR. st | 

a z 

Seventy-three Superb Full-page Illustrations. " ASHIONS, * 

400 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. > Fss4¥s, é 

Price, $3.00. sy Pi 

es RT s 

HARPER & BROTHERS avail themselves of this Centennial year to make an exceptional z THE ATRICALS 5 
offer of this sumptuously illustrated work, “CHICAGO AND THE FAIR,” by Julian Ralph, : Ke 
exclusively to new or renewing subscribers to HarPEr’s Macazine, Harper’s WEEKLY or és es 


On receipt of the price, the publishers will mail to any address in the United States 


the work has been approved by the Department of Publicity and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
The chapters which introduce the reader to a close acquaintance with Chicago are the result of Mr. Ralph’s 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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IAL OFFER. rd ROMANCE, 3 
a EMBROIDERY, }7 
Year, with above book, $4.50 is) ce 
it) ee itd iy) 4-50 SoOCrty. 5 

[73 “é ee it) 4-50 


WHAT is missing? Only “*Y,” Can 
YOU afford to miss the best periodical liter- 


Price of book to non-subscribers, $3.00. 
roaching exposition has been gathered from official sources, and 


ature for women that is published? This 








is a journal for the home, and its bright 


November 1, to January 1, 1893. : ; ; 
. fs stories, amusing comedies and thoughtful 


essays satisfy all tastes. 
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